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CHAPTER XX. 
To each his sufferings—all are men 
Condenmned alike to groan, 
The tender for another’s pain, 
The unfeeling for his own. 
_ As from a long, deep dream, after that heavy swoon 
in which she had fallen by the dreary road-side, Eunice 
woke with a sensation of horror over her whole system 
that betrayed to her mind a vague sense of something 
terrible, even before she could recall the full remem- 
brance of what had happened before her insensibility. 

Where was she? How long had it been since ber 
perilous night walk? Who had discovered her and 
brought her under her present shelter? were the 
questions that presented themselves with feverish 
rapidity to her mind as she tried to raise herself from 
her pillow and gaze around her. 

But the very effort to move was too much for her, 
and, faint and giddy, she was fain to sink back again 
with a moan of feeble and despairing pain. 

A female approached her at the sound. 

“You are better, I see,” she said, drawing back 
@ curtain which veiled the couch ; “ you are conscious 
again. Keep quiet, and you will get well by de- 
grees.” 

“But where am I? Who brought me here?” 
asked the poor girl, feebly. 

“You are in the apartments of Mrs, Maxwell, an 
English tady. A gentleman found you on the road 
and brought you here, and I am nursing you. That 
is all I know, and all you need to know at present.” 

“But who was he? How long is it since 1 came 
here ?” returned the poor girl, sadly. 

“He is a friend, I suppose, of’Mrs, Maxwell. It 
was about a fortnight ago. I am not to tell you any 
more,” was the brusque reply. “There, drink this 
and go to sleep.” 








[MRS. MAXWELL. ] 


Eunice obeyed, and, as she did so, instinctively 
felt for the ring that Sister Monica had given her, 
which was on her finger when she fainted. It was 
still there, but the eyes of the nurse fell upon it with 
an expression of admiring cupidity that boded ill and 
indicated a desire to embrace an opportunity of gra- 
tifying its dictates. 

“ That is a valuable jewel,” she observed. “It is 
well that it did not go with your valise that you 
raved about when you were ill. I suppose you were 
robbed before the gentleman found you.” 

“Was it gone?” moaned Eunice, piteously. “It 
was my all. It is cruel—very cruel.” 

“Ob, don’t trouble yourself. The gentleman said 
you were to want for nothing, and, at any rate, you 
can’t starve while you have that jewel to sell. I 
daresay it is worth fifty pounds, perhaps more, and 
of course it isn’t of great use to a girl like you. But 
there, don’t talk any more. You're safe for the pre- 
sent ; and when you’re better Mrs. Maxwell will see 
you.’ 

Eunice was forced to obey the command of silence 
rather from physical exhaustion than moral sub- 
mission, and, in spite of distress of mind and feverish 
anxiety to learn more of her present situation, she 
at length sank into a more profound slumber than 
the restless, unconscious torpor from which she had 
woke to the sense of her desolate sufferings. 

When she again opened her eyes the aching pain 
had left her temples, and she could support herself 
without the faint giddiness that had prostrated her 
on her first attempt to alter her position, and on her 
languid survey of the apartment she perceived a 
lady sitting near the fire of more ample proportions 
and more pretentious toilette than the woman who 
had before addressed her. 

She rose as the rustling of the clothes betrayed 
the invalid’s consciousness, and came with a slow, 
pompous step towards the bed. 

“So you are better? Well, that is a good thing, 
for I am very anxious to get to England, and I am to 
take you with me. I daresay you will soon be well 
enough to go—young girls like you are always 
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strong; my health is very precarious, though no one 
seems aware of it. How do you feel?” 

“ Am I speaking to Mrs. Maxwell?” asked the girl, 
timidly. 

A low bow answered the question. 

“ Will you please tell me who brought me to you?” 
asked Eunice. “I am very, very much obliged to 
you, madam, but——” 

“ But I really cannot see what it signifies to you. 
The gentleman did not wish me to tell you his name, 
but he said he would very likely come to see me 
when we arrived in London and make some arrange- 
ments in case I don’t wish to keep you, so all you 
have to do is to behave well and get strong as soon 
as you can, or I shall be quite tired of waiting. You’ve 
kept me more than a week already,” she added, 
peevishly. 

“ T am very sorry,” replied the poor girl, the bright 
tears standing in her eyes. “I will do all I can. But 
do not mind—I can but die,” she added, despairingly. 
“‘ No one will miss me.” 

“There, don’t be tiresome; my nerves will not 
stand it. I’m sure I don’t know why I should be so 
worried ever since I was in——” 

She stopped herself, and ringing the bell bade the 
woman who appeared take her place in the sick-room, 
and be mindful that the “ young person” had some 
wine, and anything else that could get her well as 
soon as possible, 

“ A steamer starts the day after to-morrow,” she 
said. “I mean to go by it if I can; and, indeed, it 
must be,” she added, peremptorily, “for nothing but 
affectation and nervousness need prevent it.” 

The portly dame walked from the room with a 
pompousness that would have been ludicrous to the 
ideas of a girl in any other circumstances than poor 
Eunice’s, but which oppressed the poor, sensitive in- 
valid with a terrified disgust. 

‘There, I told you so,” said the nurse. “You 
had better mind what you are about, or Mrs. Max- 
well may make you repent it, She’s one to have her 
own way, I can tell you. Yousee,” she added, confi- 
dentially. “She presided over alarge household tillshe 
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married, about ten years since, then she managed to 
kill her husband, or I’m much in the wrong. Dear, 
dear, the poor man was worried out of his life and 
couldn’t call his soul his own. But you needn't look 
so scared. I only meant that you had better do her 


bidding, and when you see the gentleman again he 
may, perhaps, provide something more suitable for 
u ” 


“But who was he?—what was ho like?” asked 
Eunice, sadly. 

“T don’t know, and if I did I would not tell, so 
just keep yourself quiet and take what I give you. 
Ah me, at your age I didn’t worry myself as you do. 
It’s a fine thing after all to be young and pretty!” 

Poor Eunice! She groaned silently as she turned 
from the light. The end of life seemed to her to be 
far more enviable than the beginning in this cold, 
dreary world. 

* a * * 

Some weeks after the visit of Godfrey Mordant to 
Madame Mariette’s lonely cottage its solitude was 
again invaded by the sound of wheels—not, indeed, 
like the swift, smooth progress of the aristocratic car- 
riage, but the dull, slow, labouring rumble of an 
humble and more weary vehicle. Still it brought a 
dull flush to the cheeks of the withered woman, and 
ter still keen eyes were bent eagerly on the window 
tear which she sat. 

“Can it be?” she murmured. “Has it been so 
promptly done, so easily discovered? Better, per- 
haps, for all were she to disappear for ever. Strange 
that I could never feel my heart warm to the 
child, with all her beauty and goodness. She was a 
living reproach to me, and I hated her.” 

The shadow of a figure obscuring the light from 
the casement arrested the monologue, and she turned 
wistfully to the door, though her limbs refused to 
obey the impulse which would have moved her to the 
door. 

It slowly turned on its hinges, and the figure of the 
Sister Monica came like a spirit, gliding slowly, with 
her usual still, quiet demeanour, into the room, and 
advanced silently to the spot where the French- 
woman sat, motionless and astonished at the unex- 
pected advent, 

“ Antoinette,” she said, in her soft, low tones, 
“where is the child—your charge? I ask her at 
your hands.” 

Madame Mariette shivered visibly. 

“Ido not admit your right to question me,” she 
said, with a vain effort at haughty composure. “ You 
are breaking your vow even to make such a de- 
mand. Beware lest you both suffer for the treachery. 
Do you remember that your very life and more hung 
in the balance when you swore faith and sincerity ?” 

“I forget nothing,” replied the visitor, calmly ; 
“but I have been deceived, Antoinette, wickedly, 
cruelly deceived. Iask again, where is the child— 
my child, my Eunice ?” 

The woman had had leisure to regain her self- 
possession now, and there was a defiant flash in her 
dark eyes as she spoke. 

«““Tf you want your child ask others—ask the 
keepers of the vault where it was interred. I expect 
neither you nor they would be well pleased if the 
demand were obeyed. It was uo fault of mine if it 
died.” 

“ But it was cruel treachery and wrong if it lived,” 
answered Monica, calmly. “Listen, Antoinette, 
long years of self-denial and sorrow and loneliness 
have quenched the earthly passions from my heart. 
I desire neither the gauds nor vanities nor purple of 
this world. My vow has been kept, and it shall 
never be broken tili | rest in the grave. But for her, 
my innocent, beautiful child—doomed even before 
her birth—it is different. I would perish fer her 
sake! But I will not endure the foul wrong that has 
been wrought on her and on me. Antoinette, if she 
is not saved, if she is not restored to her birthright, 
every promise I have made is broken—naught—idle! 
It is for you to choose. I am determined on my 
course,” 

“ Foolish, passionate, weak recluse from this world’s 
ways that you are!” said Madame Mariette, sneer- 
ingly. “Asif any one would listen to such an idle, 
improbable tale, as if wealth and lands were thus 
easily bought and sold, or the work of long years 
undone. 1 defy such folly, and, if you are wise, you 
will rather trust in my aid than defy my power. Do 
you not know that all depends on me, that your very 
existence has hung on my will—ay, more than 
existence, for your fame, your credit in the world, 
where it may be that your disgraco has not yet been 
made known.” 

_ Lhe pale face of the sister did not even gain one 
tint of natural colour, nor blush before the fierce 
words of tle stern woman, whose harsh features were 
scowling threateningly upon her. 

“ Antoinette, it is long since the worldor its blame 
had power to move me, and Heaven is my witness 
that theve is uo human power that could induce me to 





have risked the dreadful memories which your pre- 
sence recalls save for her sake! Antoinette, do you 
know—but, yes, it was your own cruel work—you 
know that the poor child was thrust out of her sup- 
posed refuge, taunted, maddened, till she preferred 
hardship, misery, death to such a degrading life! 
And I—I was near her; my very beart moved in- 
stinctively to her sweet innocence. I panted toclasp 
her to my heart, to hear the sweet word ‘mother’ 
from her lips, yet I refrained—I kept my vow. An- 
toinette, do you not pity me now ?” 

“ Then you knew her?” asked the woman, coldly. 

“T suspected—I clung to her—I hung on every 
sweet look and tone with a thirsting love that could 
not deceive! Ah, Antoinette, if you had ever been 
a mother, you would comprehend a mother’s instincts, 
and the springs of her heart! Yes, I yearned over 
her as only such love could gush forth to a child! 
Antoinette, I claim her at your hands. Where is my 
child 2” 

“: vi I told youshe was dead. Would you be con- 
tent ?” ¢ 


“Not without proof—not without proof!” cried 
the sister, with frantic eagerness. ‘“ Remember the 
past, then dare to ask for belief at my hands! TI tell 
you she is not dead!” 

“T believe she is,” answered the woman, calmly. 
“T have had inquiry made for her ere this. I have 
traced her im her wild, thoughtless flight, and I 
cannot doubt her death. She was seen on the road 
between Brussels and Ostend, a lifeless, 
form, and here is the valise that was her companion 
in her travels. It was to me by one whom 
I employed to ascertain her and he learned that 
the senseless body of a young girl had been carried 
into Ostend on the very morning-after she was missed 
from Lady Talbot’s . Yes, calm yourself 
with the belief that sho is at rest.in the grave ; better 
so than fevered with this world’s strife. Would you 
have wished her to fall a prey to the lawless love of 
a Mordant, or become the despised and wretched 
wife of Lord Delville’s heir—a prey to the jealous 
passions of the race?” 

A low cry escaped Monica's lips. 

“No, no, you are right! Better death than that ; 
but I tell you she is not dead. I have an instinct 
that tells me she is living, and till I receive the token 
which I gave her, till every effort has failed, every 
hour of my life shall be given up to discover her 
abode! Antoinette, I take back my vow. I will— 
I must return to England to search for my child, 
though my lips shall be sealed as im the grave as to 
the frightful past. Look at me! Is there any risk 
of recognition now? Is not this bloodless face—this 
religious dress sufficient safeguard? Antoinette, 
Heaven will absolve me—if you do not free me from 
my oath—in such a sacred cause !” 

The woman laughed scornfully. 

“ Go then,” she said ; ‘‘ poor, credulous one, weak 
and soft-hearted as of old, complete the measure of 
your danger and wrotchedness, for I warn you that 
from this hour I do not stand pledged for your safety. 
The hare springs on the snare, the bird risks the 
net, and you, rash, bliud, infatuated as you are, are 
rushing on your destruction. Are you resolved ?” 

“I would go through torture and death itself to 
save my child,” was the resolute reply. “Be con- 
tent, Antoinette,” she added, with dignity. “I do 
not hold you responsible for my doom, unless indeed 
you hasten it by your own act and deed.” 

With a bow of graceful condescension, that might 
have become a princess to a subject, Moniea left the 
cottage with the same unpretending quietness as she 
had entered it, while the woman she had just left 
sank back on her chair with a gesture of impatient 
despair. 

“ Mad, and worse than mad! She will meet with 
no mercy—no safety there; and those Argus eyes 
will not be bafiled, eveu by the terrible change that 
might bafile a Red Indian but not Bernard Lestrange,” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
When thou, just entering on thy prime, 
And woman's sense in thee combined 
Gently with childhood’s simplest mind, 
First taught my sighing soul to move 
With hope towards the heaven of love. 

“Tp you please, miss, a gentleman wishes to seo 
Mrs. Maxwell, and I told him she had gone out for 
some time, so he wishes to see you; and I asked 
him to walk in. He is just coming up the stairs, 
miss.’ 

Eunice’s heart beat high as the steps came rapidly 
nearer. Was it the unknown gentleman who had 
rescued her from death, and promised to come once 
more to learn her fate of her protectress? if so, who 
was he—thus good and true and kind? And how 
thankful she feit that he had arrived during the ab- 
sence of the woman from whom she shrank with a 
suppressed disgust that amounted to actual loathing. 

Ere these thoughts had time to colour her soit 





cheek with a tinge of its former bloom, the mystery 
was solved, aud the warm blood. retreated painfully 
from its channels as Basil Mordant eutered the apart- 
ment. 

“Ha! my iair runaway, welcome to your native 
land,”’ he said, gaily. “You see, lovely Eunice, [ 
have watched over you, despite your cruelty, and 
saved you from the death and hardship which you so 
romantically dared. I trust you have learned wisdom 
by experience.” 

“Tf you mean that I have learned to regard you 
differently, you are utterly mistaken,” replied the 
girl, haughtily. “Mr. Mordant, you have been the 
cause of my chief misfortune. Asa man, a gentle. 
man, I claim respect if not regret at your hands.” 

She shrank back from his extended hand, crouch- 
ing down into a chair well uigh barricaded between 
the heavy table and window. 

“Come, come; I really thought you had got over 
this folly,” said Basil, half-angrily. “Even your 
beauty scarcely can claim more homage than I am 
ready to yield. I offered you all thata man can bo- 
starched patron of yours; I renewed my entreaty 
stow while you were a mere souffre-doulewrs to that 
when your good name had suffered, thanks to my half- 
crazed cousin ; I saved your life when you committed 
a kind of suicide iu your solitary elopement, and have 
placed you in these comfortable quarters till I could 
do better for you, yet you receive me like an injured 

‘incess.”” 

Bunice did not seem tohear him. Only one sen- 
tence rang in Ler ears, aud burned her fair cheeks with 
scalding blood. 

“You?” she repeated; “you placed me hero ? 
Are you mocking me?” 

“ By no means, fair Eunice. You must have beon 
very innocent to imagine that the worthy Mrs. Max- 
well was generous cnough to @ stranger out 
of her not very ample income, t of course you 
judged her out of your own sweet innocence ; and it 
is a pleasant task for me to undeceive you as to your 
real benefactor, or rather your devoted end humble 
slave. This charming little villa and all that bolongs 
to it are devoted by me to your use, fairest petite, and 
any wishes that you can express as to its embellish- 
ment will be carried out to the very full.” 

The = eyes were dilated with anger and alarm 
as she listened. 

“ Mr. Mordant, I cannot—I will not believe such 
infamy even of you,” she said, every trace of shy- 
uess or girlish weakness disappearing from her tone. 


.“ But if you are in earnest—if it is possible that you 


have deliberately insulted a helpless girl—tiien you 
will find that I am stronger in will than you dreamed, 
and would not remain one hour in a house thus pol- 
luted.” 

“You are not so wise as you imagino, my pretty 
vixen,” replied Basil. ‘ In the first place, every pre- 
caution is taken to prevent your escape, or the samo 
rash escapade as before; and, in the next, I warn you, 
foolish little creature that you are, that such an at- 
tempt in London could only end in the most fright- 
ful consequences, such as that silly night walk could 
not even give you an idea of. No, Eunice,” he added, 
more gravely and tenderly. “ Why will you thus resist 
every proof of affection at my hands? I tell you, 
from the very bottom of my heart, that I do love you 
as I never imagined it possible I should love. I am 
young, nobly born, surely not repulsive in any re- 
speet; you are alone and unfriended. Be wise, 
Eunice, be happy and safe, surrounded by all the 
luxuries uf the home I offer you. Will you not listen? 
will you not learn to love me?” he whispered, 
drawing yet nearer and bending down towards her 
tenderly. 

“ Back!” she said, waving her hand, and shudder- 
ing as if she shrank from a snake, “ back, Mr. Mor- 
dant, or you will drive me to disgrace you and my- 
self by calling others to my help. If you wooed me 
on your knees to be your wife, I would return the 
same reply ; but, if I do not mistake your meaning,” 
and @ flood of crimson rushed over her brow, “1 
would rather die in a hovel than live in this hateful 
luxury. Now you have my reply. Leave me. I 
can say no more.” 

She turned away her head with a look of such 
proud self-reliance that he scarcely recognised the 
fair, timid, girlish creature who had stolen on his 
heart. 

“ Eunice, forgive me,” he murmured, “surely such 
love pleads its own pardon! I cannot lose you. 
cannot live without you.”’ rv 

She did not reply, save by an impatient-gesture of 
dismissal. ; 

“I will give you time to think, dearest,” ho said, 
with unabashed perséverance. “You are scarcely 
accustomed to your position yet, and it is as well for 
you to consider it as itis, There is mo escape—no 
alternative. Ihave arranged for your comfort and 
happiness ia every respect, and I am willing to await 
your wiser thought ere I take harsher measares. 
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two days I shall visit you again, when I hope you 
will have given up this useless obstinacy.” 

“ Whether you come after the lapse of days or years 
it would make no change,” replied Eunice, firmly. 
“Mr, Mordant, I shall know how to protect myself 
from such insults again—simply by not seeing you. 
You may drive me to misery and hardships and an 
early death itself, but anything—everything would be 
preferable to such degrading importunities.” 

Scalding, bright drops bedewed her long lashes 
and stood like f Is on their thick curtains. 

“You should not look so beautiful if you mean to 
drive me from you, Eunice,” he said, lingering with 
the handle of the door stillin his hand. “Whatever 
you may think of me, Iam sincere in my deep love 
for you, and I would'marry you to-morrow with pride 
and joy if—but, pshaw! all this is nonsense,” he 
added, impatiently. “You will think better of it in 
a day or two, and I am sure the worthy Mrs: Max- 
well will give you good advice in the meantime, 
She knows the world, an? she knows me also, so you 
could not have a betier counsellor. Farewell, ma 
bellissima.” 

Basil closed the door and rashed down the stairs 
with an impatient, irregular step, that told of the 
tumult within his uneasy breast. 

It was true. Basil did feel for that lovely, fresh, 
noble-hearted girl a passionate affection, which her 
aversion and his jealousy towards his cousin but 
served to deepen; and in the midst of his enforced 
courtship of Mildred Lestrange his whole soul was 
occupied with plans for the conquest of her fairer 
and more obdurate rival. 

“If I were not such an unlucky fellow, if that 
fool of a cousin of mine had but died,” he muttered, 
“I would have thrown over the gorgeous heiress, 
and tempted this little divinity by a coronet in pro- 
spective. By Jove! that portrait of my recluse 
cousin’s wife, which I once caught sight of, is not 
half so lovely as this same little Miranda; she would 
grace the Delville coronet—herself the fairest jewel. 
But it is madness to think of it, and I must just 
play out my gameasI may. In any case I will not 
be baffled bya mere inexperienced novice like this 
wilful little girl.” 

“Dear, dear, miss, don’t cry so,” said the tender- 
hearted Susan, who entered some half-hour after 
with the luncheon tray for her young lady. “It can 
do no good, miss, to take on, whatever is the matter; 
and I’m sure I’d do anything I can to help you, my 
dear young lady, if you are in trouble.” 

Eunice looked in the honest, kindly face of the 
girl with a questioning glance. 

“Susan, I am in great need of friends,” she said ; 
“for I am quite alone in the world, and in danger of 
- aad if I cannot get away from this dreadful 
place 

“Dear, dear, miss; why, I thought my mistress was 
your aunt. Iam sure when f was engaged as 
housemaid I was told so, and I’ve often wondered 
since how it was you were so different.” 

“No, no, no!” urged Eunice, impetuously. “TI 
hate and dread her. She was:a perfect stranger to 
me tilla few weeks since, and it is only from the 
wickedness of others that I am here at all. Oh, 
Susan, if youcan—if you will but help me to escape 
from here; if you could tell me of any place where 
Icould earn my living in the humblest capacity— 
where I can be safe and unmolested! If I were but 
a housemaid!” she exclaimed, desperately, clasping 
her hands, “I should be far happier, Susan, if you 
can but help me to escape, and find me some em- 
ployment, I would never cease to be grateful. to 
you ” 


The fair, weeping girl laid her hand pleadingly on 
the housemaid’s brown palm. 


“It's as much as my place is worth,” mused the 
woman ; “but then I don’t care so much about that, 
because you see, miss, I had a good character when. 
I came here, and I don’t much like the look of 
matters—and it’s just as well for me to go away be- 
fore ’'ve been here too long. But thea it’s all so 
watched, miss. The gate iskep’ locked, and the wall 
is too high, and, besides, the gardener—who I don’t 
think much of—is everlastingly about, and at dark, 
all is closed up. L can’t see how it is to be done, 
iiss.” 

“Tt must!” returned the girl. “If I jump from 
the very window, I will not stay here. Think of 
some plan, Susan, or i shall lose my senses, and Mrs, 
Maxwell will return to-morrow, and she thinks all: 
that I say is girlish nonsense. Can I not get away 
while she is gone?” 

“No, miss, I think not,” answered Susan, medi- 
tatively. “I should get into far more blame. But 
I tell you what will be far better. I will get some 
clothes for you more like what a servant would wear, 
and when it is my turn to go out I think you might 
pass as some one come for me. Besides, a cousin of 
mine who is ina noble family just come to live in 
London for the season told me they wauted » maid 





for a young lady about to be married, and you might 
perhaps get the place through her, since you certainly 
have winning ways that would get over any one, 
miss, to say nothing of your being so pretty. I'll 
think about it, and let you know, miss ; only don’t 
fret, or seem to be thiuking about any such plans. 
I'll take care to let you know in time, but it won't do 
to seem as if I cared about you, and I must not stay 
any longer now.” 

Susan hurried from the room with an exclamation 
loud enough to be heard as to the length of time she 
had been detained “by Miss Lisle’s whims” in her 
mistress’s absence. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Sometimes he looks to heaven, 
And asks to be forgiven ; 

The stars look sadly down, 
The cold sun seems to frown. 

“THE preparations for the marriage of the only 
daughter of the Baroness de Vere and Mr, Le- 
strange are nearly completed. We understand that 
the trousseau and the bridal festivities will be of un- 
usual splendour, the young lady being herself heiress 
to the whole personal property of the late baroness, 
the wife of the Earl of Delville, and failing her 
brother, who is in very precarious health, heiress 
to the ancient title and estates of De Vere. The 
fortunate bridegroom is the Honourable Darcy 
Clinton, a younger branch of a ducal house, and 
formerly a distiuguished leader in the world of 
fashion, where his fair young bride will doubtless 
take a prominent and admired place. The ceremony 
will take place at St. George’s, Hanover Square, it 
being the express wish of the Lady de Vere to avoid 
any painful associations connected with the late 
Countess of Delville’s wedding at the family scat of 
Havarth.” 

The Earl of Delville had perused this paragraph, 
drained every drop from the cup of bitterness it held 
to his lips, ere he handed the paper, with a bitter 
smile, to Mr. Dornton, who was quietly discussing 
his breakfast at the other side of the table. 

“ Well,” said the clergyman, quietly, after he had 
read the paragraph, “it is only a natural. consequence 
which you must expect, my dear lord. A handsowe 
girl with a Jarge fortune is sure to contract an early 
marriage. I can comprehend all the associations it 
conjures up; but yet, after these years, you must have 
become somewhat. patient under the long-inflicted 
wound,” 

‘*No, Dornton, you are wrong.. It is to me far 
more painful than on. its first agony,” replied the 
earl, quietly ; “simply because I feel a gnawing, de- 
spairing doubt of my own justice or wisdom. in the 
matter. Dornton, 1 was mad with jealous rage, and 
forgot that the fair young creature I had sworn.to 
cherish should at least have had a patient hearing 
from her husband, whatever might be the world’s 
keen censure. But it is past now beyond recall, and 
I can but now make all the atonement for my hasty 
judgment in my power. Dornton, if Sybil was guilty 
she has gone to her account long years since, and— 
and I believe I can pardon her, keen as is the an- 
guish she has cost me—the desolation she has 
wrought; and, if she was innocent, may Heaven 
pardon me for the cruel wrong I did her.” 

“ Butas to this marriage,” observed Mr. Dornton, 
trying to divert the earl from this incessant topic 
on which his mind brooded almost to frenzy. 

“Well, I shall do my duty,” replied the earl, 
slowly and with difficulty. ‘I shall propose to at- 
tend the wedding of Sybil’s heiress. It will be a 
terrible struggle, but it shall be made.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Dornton, in amazement. 
“My dear lord, it is simply madness.” 

“Tt is sober, sad reality,” returned the earl, calmly. 
“Tt is but a tribute to the memory of my lost wife 
that I give my presence and sauction to the bridal 
of one whom she placed next to her own daughter in 
her esteem and her bequests. Do not attempt. to 
shake my determination, Dornton, for it is taken 
irrevocably, and, what. is more, it is rather the place 
of a true friend to strengthen me in what you must 
feel it right to do. I shall put it out of my own 
power to draw back. by writing to Lady de Vere and 
expressing my intention of being present, and, what 
ig. more, L shall give a. fitting present to Miss Le- 
strange. Are you dumb, Doraton ?” he said, with a 
sad smile, as he watched his friend’s fixed look. 

“I have scareely sufficiently recovered from my 
surprise to form a real opinion of this strange fancy 
of: yours, Delville,” came half-involuntarily. from the 
clergyman’s lips; ‘‘ but I would entreat you to pause 
and calculate the cost ere you commit yourself. It 
will be a fearful trial to see that church, to see those 
familiar walls and grounds, to hear that bridal ser- 
vice, to see, ay, even to see the bridal veil at that 
same altar. My dearlord, have mercy on yourself.” 

“T had no mercy on her,” groaned Lord Delville, 
“and I must bear, evenas that fragile, delicate being 








endured her cruel agony. But tell me, Doraton, is 
she—Mildred I mean—at all like my wife?” 

“No,” was the reply, “no. ‘There is not tho 
slightest resemblance between them that I can de- 
tect.. It was strange,” he added, reflectingly, “that a 
young girl, whom I found in attendance on your 
cousin’s sick bed, had a far more kindred resem- 
blance to the late countess than Miss Lestrange, who 
is handsome and highbred-looking, but with far more 
striking likeness to the present Lady de Vere and her 
own father than to your lost wife.” 

“Tt is well,” said the earl, with. a sigh of relief. 
“The trial will be less severe to me than I feared. 
And if the lost Sybil could look down on this lower 
earth, she may perhaps accept this sacrifice as an 
atonement.” 

“Then you have decided that Lady Delville was 
innocent ?” said Mr. Doraton, inquiringly. 

“T have thought over all the sad events of tht 
memorable time till my brain reels,” replied the earl. 
“T confess there is a strong presumption against her 
guilt. She was so young and innocent, and there 
was so little to incite her to suchcrime. Her accept- 
ance of me was free and unbiassed, and there were 
many of higher rank who would have eagerly sought 
her for a bride. No, I may be wrong—the vista of 
time may have paled and diminished the force of 
circumstances—but as I look back now, Doruton, it 
seems as if the dark red of Sybil’s guilt faded into the 
pure white of innocence, and I—I would give up 
half my fortune, half my life, to kneel at her feet 
and bid her say to me, ‘ Percy, my husband, how could 
you doubt your Sybil? Yet I pardon you from my 
very heart, for you were sorely.tried.’ But, alas—alas ! 
that can never be in this world, and, for the next, 
who can tell?” 

He covered his face with his hands, and the friend 
did not venture to interrupt his deep reverie save by 
a warm pressure of the hand that spoke the sympathy 
he felt. 

“My lord,” he said, at length, “be comforted. 
“ The sacrifice you would make is one that bespeaks 
a true and noble spirit, which is in itself more than 
an atonement for any error you may have committe. 
Far be it from me to condemn your lost wife, yet J, as 
an impartial witness, more than confirm your con- 
viction as to the strong evidence of her guilt. But 
‘forgive even as you would be forgiven—eveu to 
seventy times seven’ is too golden a rule not to be 
blessed in its application, and be assured that you will 
find comfort in its soothing precept.” 

There was a silence for some minutes; then Lord 
Delville seemed suddenly to recall one of the clergy- 
man’s casual words asif it had floated on his memory 
unperceived, then returned to the subject. 

“You said you had seen some one like Sybil— 
who was she? Methinks it would be a blessing to 
rest my eyes on features which could recall iu vivid- 
ness that loved face.” 

“My dear lord, it was perhaps thoughtless of ne 
to say so, when I knew the wound was so deep, but 
it was really the truth. She was a kind of assistant 
to a sister of charity who helped to nurse Mr. Mor- 
dant, and she seemed to have a singular influeucy 
over the patient. The girl’s voice would recall him 
to himself in his wildest moments and induce him to 
take medicine and food and to attempt to sleep as if 
it had possessed a magic charm. And, as I tell you, 
on the few oceasions when I had an opportunity of 
seeing this young enchantress she recalled to mo 
features that had been long forgotten. I did not for 
a long time detect the source of the fascination she 
spread over me till a chance look, a tono, a gesture 
brought back to me the fair young bride I had given 
you at the altar long years since, and from that mo- 
ment the resemblance haunted me like a dream,” 

“ And did he, Godfrey, seem to acknowledge and 
feel the spell when he recovered from his delirium ?” 
asked the earl, musingly. 

“T scarcely know, for the young girl soon retired 
from the sick-room whenever there was any oue to 
take her place, and, as you know, I returned as soon 
as there was any chance of leaving him safely. But 
I confess I should have soon yielded to that girl’s 
fascination had I been young and impressionable. 
However, to return to the original subject, you may 
rest assured that no painful associations will be re- 
called by Miss Lestrange, either in feature or manner. 
To me, I confess, she is by no means attractive ; but 
then I am impervious to beauty now,” he added, 
smiling, “except when that sweet little nurse at Flo- 
rence is concerned. Have you written to Lady de 
Vere, my lord ?” 

« Teball do so to-day,” he replied, “ before my re- 
solution fades. Yet the thought of the unhappy 
Sybil will give me courage to fulfil a duty to her 
next of kin, her cousin’s child, her heiress. Dornton, 
I feel an old man, though I have scarcely numbered 
seven-and-forty winters. Passions and resentments 
are softening with the heavy hand of time, and if I 
could but find a suitable bride for my heir, one that 
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would succeed to the place of my beloved mother and 
my unhappy Sybil, I could be content to give up all 
to them, and spend the rest of my days in penitence 
and hope.” . 

“Pity that my little unknown was not in a posi- 
tion to deserve such a distinction,” replied the clergy- 
man, with a grave smile. ‘ But, my dear lord, such 
morbid fancies will pass away when you have once 
conquered the aversion to society which you have so 
long indulged. I do not yet give up the hope of 
seeing you with a wife worthy of you, taking your 
proper place in the world, and——” 

“Never,” interrupted the earl, “never. Sybil de 
Vere was my first, and she will be my only love, the 
sole sharer of my heart or of my rank, whether in- 
nocent or guilty. I have for ever forsworn another 
venture into the troubled sea of life. Peace is all I 
can ask on earth, and peace with Heaven is all I have 
to seek during my remaining years.” 

“Tam answered,” said Dornton, solemnly. “ But, 
granting you are right, you should certainly fulfil your 
duty to the name you bear, and invite Mr. Godfrey 
Mordant to the castle, when you would have an oppor- 
tunity of urging on him the expediency of giving an 
heir to theline. Heis well enough to travel, as Doctor 
Seiton heard from his —— but yesterday that 
he had left the place some fortnight since, and his late 
danger should be a sufficient reason for your advice. 
Then,” he added, more lightly, “ we may gain some 
news of this young girl, in whom I am so absurdly in- 
terested.” 

“Perhaps you are right—perhaps you are right,” 
said the earl, musingly. ‘ Yes,1 should feel more 
Lappy when that unprincipled young fellow is once out 
of the line. Ican perhaps prove no actual evil of 
him, you will say, but my strong conviction only 
deepens by everything I hear that the father’s na- 
ture has descended to him—selfish—selfish—unscru- 
pulous! Such was Algernon Mordant, and such I be- 
lieve to be his son ; and, as you say, I owe some ga- 
crifice of feeling to prevent his succession to honours 
of which he is unworthy. Yes, Godfrey must be in- 
duced to marry, then my conscience will be at rest.” 

Rising from the table, the ear] retired to his library, 
where for some hours he was engaged in the task he 
Lad proposed to himself, but which was far more deli- 
cate and difficult in execution than in theory. 

(To be continued.) 








THE RESTORATION OF THE COLONNE VENDOME. 
—The repairs of the bronze plates of the Vendéme 
Column will require a month to accomplish, as most 
f them were considerably injured by the fall. Many 
of them had already been sent to the Mint, where, 
with the addition of seven per cent. of copper, they 
were to be coined into sous. A notice in the Journal 
Oficiel calls upon all persons possessing pieces of 
the bronze to give them up at once. As most accu- 
rate drawings of the reliefs exist, the whole may be 
completed by the 2nd of December, the anniversary 
of the battle of Austerlitz. 

Tue Domestic Lire or THE IMPERIAL FAMILY. 
—The Emperor Napoleon’s life at Chiselhurst is 
thus described by one who has the privilege of be- 
coming acquainted with the social doings there. He 
says: “During the forenoon all is silent in the 
mansion. The Empress, after prayers, breakfasts 
with the Prince Imperial, who then walks out in the 
park for a short time, the rule of resuming his 
studies in the morning being broken through during 
the indisposition of the Emperor, to whom the 
society of his son is the chief solace of his exile. 
The Prince remains with his father during the whole 
process of the toilette, then assists at his late break- 
fast, which, contrary to the custom of the Tuileries, 
is taken alone. During this time the conversation 
between father and son is maintained with interest 
and affection. The boy has cheered and soothed the 
bodily pain and mental agony of the Emperor, who 
is sometimes seen to smile as the former recounts 
his experiences of England and the English, and 
offers judgment according to his lights concerning 
the habits of French boys as compared with those 
of England. When the Emperor leaves his own 
apartment, the Prince Imperial repairs to his 
studies. But His Majesty declares that already the 
glory of the day is over, although he feels the ne- 
cessity of the separation forawhile. The morning’s 
report of the state of Paris is still furnished by 
Pietri, but is never once alluded to. Even the Em- 
press herself never dares to venture an opinion on 
the subject. She has her own reporters, and is 
always prepared for the event before it happens. 
What has struck the friends of the Imperial family 
most of all is the comparative solitude in which 
each of its members seeks to live. There is some- 


thing touching in the solitary walk taken by the 
Emperor up and down the avenue, leaning on his 
cane, and stopping every now and then to remove 
the pebbles from his path, according to the habit 
of all men engaged in deep thought. His Majest 

has grown much fatter since his arrival at Chisel- 





hurst. But he walks with far more ease than on 
his first arrival in England, and now only requires 
the arm of a friend to help him up the steps of the 
hall door of the mansion.” 








SCIENCE. 

LITHARGE AND GtiyceRing.—M. Rost has made 
a material suited to a variety of purposes by mix- 
ing protoxide of lead (litharge) and glycerine so 
that they form a creamy liquid. In a short time 
the mixture becomes a hard and homogeneous mass, 
which readily adheres to metal and resists the ac- 
tion of water and steam, and is not reduced by a 
temperature of 527 deg. F. It is a valuable cement, 
and, in the fluid state, may be used in galvano- 
plastic copying. 

CoMPRESSED LEATHER ScraPs.—A new process 
is given for utilising leather shavings and scraps. 
They are first cleansed, then soaked in water con- 
taining 1 per cent. of sulphuric acid until the 
material becomes soft and plastic, and afterwards 
compressed into blocks and dried by steam. In 
order to soften the blocks one pound of glycerine is 
added to 100 pounds of material; they are then 
passed through rollers, and brought to the proper 
thickness to be used as inner soles of boots and shoes. 

BREECH-LOADERS v. MvuzzLE-LOADERS.— The 
question of heavy breech-loading rifled my will 
shortly come onthe tapis. Breech-loading some 
abstract advantages which are fully recognised, and 
the introduction of pebble powder has considerably 
modified the mechanical difficulties of the system. 
All muzzle-loading guns are liable to be “‘ scored”’ 
or eaten away in the bore by the rush of gas which 
takes place between the shot and the upper surface 
of the bore on the first explosion of the charge. 
This is obviated in a breech-loading gun by the use 
of a lead-coated . projectile, which effectually closes 
the windage. The breech-loading gun may also be 
of considerable length without practical inconve- 
nience, whereas the length of a muzzle-loader is 
limited by the space available for recoil. The muz- 
zle-loader, on the other hand, can be worked with 
almost the same ease as the breech-loader, and does 
not require the service of such skilled men. The 
question is really one for the Navy to settle. Does 
the Naval Service want a heavy breech-loader? Is 
it satisfied with the present muzzle-loaders? Is 
there any occasion to re-open the question? The 
cost of the necessary experiments with a large 
breech-loading gun would doubtless be heavy, but 
these would be warranted, provided there was any 
prospect of their leading to practical advantage. 

SOUND. : 

In a recent interesting lecture upon this subject 
Dr. Tyndall began by saying that sound makes itself 
known to human consciousness by means of objec- 
tive and subjective phenomena. The objective phe- 
nomena exist entirely outside of ourselves, 
and are altogether independent of us; so sound, 
objectively considered, is not sensation at all; 
it is but a kind of motion given to the air. 
That motion reaches the brain by some process 
not yet unveiled, and perhaps it will never be given 
to man to unveil how the motion produces sensa- 
tion. A very little observation will show that sound 
consists of some kind of mechanical motion. For 
instance, when a gun is fired, say at Shoeburyness, 
the observers near the gun feel a shock which dis- 
turbs them from head to foot, and sometimes the 
shock is so great that it will flutter an umbrella. 
Everybody also knows that glass windows may be 
broken by loud noises. Sound also is evidently a 
kind of wave motion, and not something projected 
from the sounding body ; for instance, when a gun 
is fired, anda person is placed near it so as to be 
perfectly protected from all projected portions 
should it burst, he still hears the noise. 

All the foregoing facts about sound might be 
learnt in very early times, but before the know- 
ledge of the nature of sound could progress to any 
great extent it was necessary that other sciences 
should grow and give theiraid. The air-pump and 
other things had to be invented before the philoso- 
phical mind could trace its way from facts to causes. 
By means of the air-pump it can be proved that it 
is the air which conveys waves of sound. The 
speaker then set a small bell, driven by clock-work, 
in motion in a very perfect vacuum under the re- 
ceiver of an air-pump, but nota sound was heard. 
The objection might be made, he said, that the glass 
sides of the receiver cut off the sound, but he would 
prove this not to be the case by letting the air in 
gradually. He did so, and as the air entered the 
tinkling of the bell made itself perceptible, grew 
louder, and finally was clearly heard all over the 
theatre of the’ Royal Institution. 

The foregoing experiment, said Dr. Tyndall, might 
lead to the impression that the loudness of the 
sound depends upon the density of the atmosphere. 
He then proved this to be not necessarily the case 
by a very remarkable experiment. He admitted air 
into the exhausted receiver, till a pressure of only 





2 in. of mercury was exerted inside, and in this par. 
tial vacuum he set the bell to work. A faint tinkle 
could be heard. He then let hydrogen gas into the 
receiver, so as to greatly increase the pressure and 
density of the atmosphere inside, yet instead of the 
sound growing louder it gradually became fainter. 
Thus increasing the density of the atmosphere dimi- 
nished the sound. He then explained that air has 
to be struck violently and sharply to produce a 
sound. Waving the hand in the air, for instance, 
does not set up sound waves, because the disturbed 
air has time to flow round to the other side of the 
hand, instead of being set in that kind of wave mo. 
tion which produces sound. Hydrogen gas he be. 
lieved to have the power of flowing round a vibrating 
tongue more rapidly than air, so that it is less easil 
beaten into sound waves; and this surmise, which 
was first mooted by Professor Stokes, he believed 
explained the true philosophy of the experiment he 
had just shown. 

In some other experiments he took some long 
polished wooden rods, and rubbed them with re. 
sined flannel, whereby each rod in turn was made 
to a musical note. In this way he proved that 
deal conveyed sound more rapidly than oak, 
although x is the denser wood of the two, so it is 
an error to ascribe this power to density. 

Professor Tyndall then called attention to the top 
of a thin wooden rod projecting 2ft. into the air 
through the floor of the theatre. He said that the 
rod went down through two floors of the building, 
and rested at its lower end upon a musical box. 
That box was then playing, and throwing the rod 
into musical vibratory motion, which music, how- 
ever, could not be heard in the theatre because the 
top of the rod presented too small a surface to the 
air to set up good sound waves. He then placed a 

uitar on the top of the rod, to act as a sounding 

rd, and instantly the playing of the musical box 
could be heard distinctly by everybody. A piece of 
board instead of the guitar answered the same pur- 
pose when it was placed on the top of the rod. Next, 
one of his assistants played a fiddle, which was 
placed in contact with the lower end of the rod, and 
every time the lecturer placed a board on the top of 
the rod the music could be heard. 

The lecturer next explained that sound travels 
more rapidly through warm than cold air, and 
whenever the elasticity of the air is augmented, the 
velocity of sound is augmented likewise. At the 
temperature of 0 degrees C. the velocity of sound is 
1,090 ft. per second, and it augments about 2 ft. for 
every degree C. added to the pressure. The velocity 
of sound in air depends upon elasticity of the air 
in proportion to its density; the greater the elas- 
ticity the swifter is the propagation, the greater the 
density the slower is the propagation. The velocity 
is directly proportional to the square root of the 
elasticity, it is inversely proportional to the square 
root of the density ; hence, where elasticity and 
density vary in the same proportion, the one will 
neutralise the other as regards the velocity of sound. 
But that this law shall hold good it is necessary 
that the dense air and the rare air shall have the 
same temperature. From the foregoing it follows 
that, given the velocity of sound in air, the tempera- 
ture of the air may be readily calculated. If the 
molecules of air be supposed to be balls held to- 
gether by springs, then heating the air is tanta- 
mount to increasing the rigidity of the springs. The 
very motion of waves of sound through air raises 
the temperature of theair ; thus a sound wave raises 
in its own path things which augment its rate of 
propagation. 

The distance of a fired cannon or of a discharge 
of lightning may be determined by observing the 
interval which elapses between the flash and the 
sound. Hence, it is easy to see that if a row of sol- 
diers form a circle, and discharge their pieces all at 
the same time, the sound will be heard as a single 
discharge by a person occupying the centre of the 
circle. But if the men form a straight row the 
simultaneous discharge of the men’s pieces will be 
a continuous kind of roar. A discharge of light- 
ning along a lengthy cloud may in this way produce 
a long roll of thunder; the roll of thunder must, 
a ny be in part, at least, due to echoes from the 
ciouds. 

The following was the most beautiful of the ex- 
periments exhibited in the course of thelecture. A 
thin thread of light from the electric lamp was 
thrown upon a small mirror, about the size of a six- 

nce, mounted on the top of one of the legs of a 

rge tuning-fork. This mirror reflected the line of 
light back behind the <p upon a looking-glass 
which Professor Tyndall held in his hand; this 
large mirror reflected the light as a bright spot upon 
a large white screen facing the observers. The 
vibrating fork gave a slight up-and-down motion to 
the line of light; and the lecturer by moving the 
large mirror on its vertical axis, gave a horizon 
motion to the light. Tho result was that a series of 
very beautiful waves of light was seen upon the 
screen, and thus gave optical expression to the 





sound of tho fork. 
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CLARE ORMOND. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Care wrote her letter, giving to her mother a 





‘most glowing account of the high favour she enjoyed 


with her aunt, and assured her that she believed all 
her family would be speedily summoned to make a 
visit to Riverdale, for the purpose of becoming ac- 
quainted with its mistress. 

She then threw on her hat, and went out into the 
grounds tu take a morning walk before going back to 
Mrs. Adair. She sang softly to herself as she moved 
under the shadow of the trees, thinking how fortu- 
nate and happy a girl she was. With Clare any 
deep feeling instinctively assumed a deyotional form, 
and, raising her beautiful eyes to the cloudless, azure 
vault above, she burst into Addison’s beautiful para- 
phrase of the nineteenth psalm. 

Her voice was clear and well trained, and she sang 
with the fervour of one whose heart echoed every 
line of the hymn, unconscious that any one was 
within hearing. 

“ Bravo,” said Mr. Clifford; “‘ that was well done, 
Miss Clare. You sing better in the open air than in 
the drawing-room.” 

Clare turned swiftly and saw both Jasper and his 
father standing a few yards from her, apparently 
arrested by the sounds of her voice. The elder man 
carried in his hand a small valise, and was evidently 
setting out on a journey. 

or a heeding his compliment, she eagerly 
asked : 

“ Are you going away, Mr. Clifford? I have heard 
nothing of it, and—and I am really sorry to know 
that I shall not see you every day as usual.” 

“Yes—I am going away for a short time, on busi- 
ness of Mrs. Adair’s. But I leave my son to take 
my place and try to make himself agreeable to you. 
Jasper is more a squire of dames at any rate, you 
know.” 

Clare glanced shyly at Jasper, and saw in his eyes 
an expression which thrilled her heart, and made her 
almost tremble with the delicious certainty that he 
loved her. But the next moment a cold chill came 
over her when she thought that to accept love from 
him would probably be ruin to them both. She 
flushed, then grew pale, but she calmly said: 

“You are my paternal friend, Mr. Clifford, and no 
one, not even your son, can fill your place. You have 
kindly shown me what I must do and what avoid 
since I have been at Riverdale, and now that you are 
going I have a presentiment that my thoughtlessness 
will bring me into some trouble.” 
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[THE SERPENT AND THE DOVE. | 


“‘T have no fear of that, my dear; for all your in- 
stincts are good, and if you only follow them they 
will lead you right.” 

“Thank you; but you don't know how stupidly I can 
act sometimes. I am afraid my good spirit often folds 
his wings over his face and leaves me to the guidance 
of the evil one. You know it is said that every 
human soul has two such attendants.” , 

“Yes, there is some such superstition, and the 
mixed good and evil in the same character would 
lead one to have some faith in it. As to yourself, 
however, I hardly think the evil genius cau ever 
gain the ascendancy.” 

“Oh, you do not know me, or you would hardly 
say that. I have had no temptation to wrong-doing 
since I have been here, because you are all so good to 
me. I cannot tell you how happy I am to find that 
my aunt is really fond of me.” 

These words Mr. Clifford afterwards recalled, and 
shuddered at the interpretation that could be put upon 
them ; but he now smilingly said : 

“Your barque of life has found a royal harbour, 
Clare ; so you may take ‘ the goods the gods provide,’ 
and eschew temptation. Mrs, Adair is indeed much 
attached to you, and I think there is little danger 
now that any storm will arise to mar your brilliant 
prospects. shall be absent ten days, perhaps, and 
if you need advice or assistance you may confidently 
rely on Jasper for either. He is one of those excep- 
tional men who have old heads on young shoulders, 
and you may safely trust to his judgment.” 

Jasper here spoke: 

“T cannot vouch for my wisdom, Clare, but you 
may rely on my desire to serve you in every possible 
way. Lhardly think, though, that the necessity will 
arise for assistance of any kind. How could it, in- 
deed, when you are here sheltered by your aunt’s 
protection, and shielded by her love?” 

His tone was measured and his manner a little 
cold, for he remembered how friendly she had been 
with Walter Brooke the day before, and his jealous 
heart was a little sore. 

Clare felt this, and, with a pettish toss of her head, 
replied : 

“In spite of the precocious wisdom your father at- 
tributes to you, Jasper, I shall not trouble you to 
listen to such petty cares as may assail me. As you 
say, no serious complication can arise, situated as I 
am.’ 

“T quite agree with you as to the last,” was the 
eool reply. 

Clare bit her lip with vexation, yet she declared to 
herself it was best that they should not be too friendly 
with each other. 





“Tam going now,” said Mr. Clifford; “I see the 
| cab is awaiting me at the lower gate. I may meet 
’ your father as I return, as I shall be staying for a day 
near him, and if possible I will run over to bis place 
for a few hours.” 

“Ol, do; and tell them how kind my aunt is, how 
happy I am here, and how hopeful Iam that they wil} 
soon be summoned hither too.” 

Mr. Clifford laughed, and said: 

“T will tell you a secret, Clare. Your parents 
will be asked to Riverdale only when you have chosen 
a husband, and your wedding is about to come off ; 
and not then unless your choice pleases Mrs. Adair.” 

“In that case I think the summons will not long 
be delayed,” said Jasper, with irrepressible bitterness. 

Clare flashed a lightning glance at him, and angrily 
replied : 

“*T don’t know by what right you say that, Jasper 
I have betrayed no preference for any one as yet.” 

“Oh, indeed! Then you were only amusing your- 
self with your new adorer last evening.” 

“I do not know that it is any business of yours 
what I am doing,” was the sorrowful retort. ‘‘ I shall 
not certainly permit myself to be called to account by 
you for any of my actions.” 

“Nothing is farther from my intentions, I assure 
you, Miss Ormond,” was the cold reply, and Mr. 
Clifford hastened to say : 

“Tut, tut—this will never do, young people. It is 
my wish, aud that of Mrs. Adair, that you shall be 
good friends to each other. Remember that, and don’t 
be falling out and quarrelling while [am away. The 
old lady will not like it. Come, shake hands, and 
make friends before I go.” 

The two looked at each other, and by a resistless 
impulse their hands were extended. Jasper held that 
of Clare in so warm and tender a clasp that the roses 
flushed to her cheeks as she withdrew it, and said : 

“T could not refuse avy request you made to me, 
Mr. Clifford, just as you are going away. But shaking 
hands with Jasper will not make me forget how rudely 
he sat up in judgment on me just now.” 

“Oh, he will find means to make peace with you 
some day, I hope,” was the laughing response, and 
Mr. Clifford took leave of the two, telling his son to 
return with Miss Ormond to the house. Then he 
went on his way, thinking: 

“The old lady was half right in her tactics. If 
those two had been bidden to fall in love with each 
other, they would never have obeyed ; and here they 
are half-seas-over already, because they believe no- 
body wishes them to get married, It will all come 
right, and I shall have the sweetest little daughter- 
in-law in the world.” ; 
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Jasper and his companion scarcely spoke as they 
walked side by side towards tle house. Both were 
thinking of what Mr. Clifford had said, and wonder- 
iug why Mrs. Adair was soinconsistent as to wish 
them to be friends when they were prohibited from 
becoming lovers. Had they spoken together with 
their usual friendliness, the chances were that the 
true state of their feelings might have been betrayed, 
and the fatal snare into which Clare was blindly 
walking have been avoided. But one was jealous 
and the other offended, and the opportunity was lost. 

As they drew near the house Claudia came saun- 
teriug from the opposite direction, and neither sus- 
pected that she had been watching them ever since 
they parted from Mr. Clifford. 

ller keen eyes glanced at the two faces, and she 
saw that something had happened to discompose both. 
For an instant her heart bounded wildly as the fear 
arose that an explanation had taken place, and the 
lovers might be on their way to Mrs. Adair to tell 
her that they had concluded to adopt the motto of the 
old play as their rule of action: “ All for love, and 
the world well lost.” 

But as they drew nearer she banished all such 
fears. With clouded faces and averted eyes, they 
walked side by side, and Claudia understood at a 
glance that there had been a quarrel of some kind. 

Remembering the old adage, that “the quarrels 
of lovers are the renewal of love,” she thought it best 
to interfere between them before many more words 
could be spoken, She came up with a smile, and 
said: 

“Ts it not a delicious morning? Mr. Clifford will 
have a pleasant day for his journey.” 

Jasper started, and regarded her with a displeased 
expression, as he almost sharply asked : 

“]iow did you know that my father had gone on 
a journey, Claudia? Ido not think he spoke of his 
intention to any one here, except myself and my aunt.” 

“Ts there any secret about it?” she asked, with an 
innocent expression. ‘Mr. Clifford does not usually 
make a mystery of his goings and comings. I only 
overheard him this morning giving orders for the cab 
to bein readiness for him, and I learned from Mrs. 
Adair that ke is going away for a few days.” 

Jasper frowned slightly as he replied: 

“ My father is not apt to deal in mysteries, Miss 
Coyle.” 

‘The young man vouchsafed no more, but, making a 
slight bow to those he was leaving, turned off in an- 
other direction and strode away. 

“Upon my word,” said Claudia, ‘‘ Jasper is taking 
airs on himself! One would think that he is lord of 
all he surveys to see him and hear him speak.” 

Clare bit her lips angrily, and her eyes flashed, but 
she made no rejoinder, and, after a pause, Claudia 
went on: 

“Tam afraid that Mrs. Adair saw you walking 
alone with him, for you must have passed the win- 
dows of her room. She will probably be angry with 
you for giving him the slightest encouragement at 
present.” 

‘*Why ‘at present,’ pray ?” flashed Clare. “ What 
do you mean by your sly inuendoes, Claudia? My 
aunt wishes me to be friendly with Jasper. Mr. 
Clifford told me that only a little while ago, and now 
you say she will be offended if I walk with him. 
‘Lhe two stories do not consort very well together.” 

“T daresay not,” was the calm reply ; “ but I tell 
you that you will lose favour with Mrs. Adair if she 
suspect that anything is gciug on between you and 
Jasper. Mr, Clifford is anxious to secure his son’s 
interests by an union with you; for then, if the old 
lady made a will cutting you both off, as she cer- 
tainly would, he would briug forward your mother’s 
claims as next of kin, and those he has on the estate 
for moneys of his uncle that have been expended 
upon it.” 

“If my aunt were so unjust to her natural heirs as 
to do what you say she would, I think Mr. Clifford 
would be perfectly justified in taking such a course,” 
said Clare, coldly. 

“ But the litigation would be long and expensive, 
and by using a little craft you can easily gain the 
whole for yourself. Then you could make magnifi- 
cent amends to Jasper, and I think you like him.” 

Clare flushed deeply. 

“T shall use no craft, Miss Coyle. I hate the 
word, and it is utterly foreign to my nature to feign 
anything I really do not feel.” 

“T know that you are a dear, open-hearted, inge- 
nuous creature, and that is why I like you. I used 
the wrong word ; I ouly meant that you should use 
all your efforts to keep on the right side of Mrs. 
Adair, and, act as she may in the interim—and she does 
act very strangely at times towards those dependent 
on her caprices,—she will eventually come round, and 
give up her present fancy to make a match between 
you and Walter Brooke.” 

Clare faced her suddenly, and, with some vehe- 
mence, said; 





“Tf my favour depends on that, my aunt had better 
understand at once that I will never accept Mr. 
Brooke.” 

“Really, I thought he stood a fair chance to win 
you, Clare. You allow him to devote himself to you, 
and you heard what Mrs. Adair said this morning.” 

“] remember ; but she did not seem at all angry 
when I told her he had no chance of success.” 

“Mrs. Adair knows too much ,of life to take so 
young a girl as you at her word. Rely on it, she will 
make you feel her displeasure after she has time to 
think over what you said. Ishould not be surprised 
if she withdrew from you all manifestations of affec- 
tion till you are penitent, and show a willingness to 
fall into her views.” 

Clare grew pale, but she firmly said: 

“T scarcely think my aunt will be so unjust. You 
give me a strange idea of her, Claudia, yet she has 
been very kind to you.” 

“My dear, you have only seem one phase of her 
character yet, and Iam only trying to prepare you 
for what may come, She spoke with me after you 
left the room, and she wrought herself into such a 
state of excitement that I was forced to summor 
Mona to her assistance. She has spells of ill-temper, 
and while she is in them there is no managing her 
at all. She will not listen to reason; and at such 
times she does the strangest and most unjust things.” 

“Have I really offended her?” asked Clare, with 
pale lips. “Is there no way of reinstating myself 
except by consenting to marry Mr. Brooke?” 

“None at present; but she may take another ca- 
price when her fit of anger is over. All youcan do 
is to let Walter come as usual, and permit her to 
think that time may win you over to her wishes.” 

“But that will be treating Me. Brooke badly. He 
might hope for what I can never bestow on him.” 

“Tt isa miserable complication,” said Claudia, with 
a vexed air. “ What a pity it is that the old stories 
about love philtres is not true! If it were, now, you 
could make her love you in epite of any opposition 
you may make to her strange whim to marry you to 
Walter Brooke.” : 

‘IT have heard of such things,” said Clare, flush- 
ing deeply, wondering how Claudia came to speak in 
this way, yet mistrusting nothing; “but of course 
it is all nonsense to believe in them.” 

After musing for a few moments Claudia said: 

“It seems an absurd superstition, but I am silly 
enough to believe init. 1 have some reason, how- 
ever, for I have known one casein which a magic 
liquid given to an obstinate old man produced the 
most marvellous effects. He gave up his intention to 
bequeath his property to charities, aud left his sister 
and her children rich, Till the love charm Mrs. An- 
son had prepared was administered to him by her 
own hand, but without his knowledge, he had be- 
come so much estranged from her that there was little 
hope she would inherit anything.” 

“ You really knew this yourself, Claudia ?” was the 
eager inquiry of her companion. “ Oh, if I only could 
believe as you do!” . 

“T cannot see how it would benefit you if you did 
believe. You are so timid, you would never dare to 
try it yourself.” 

“JT—I do not know about that. I might be tempted 
to try it, if I thought no injurious effects would follow 
the potion,” said Clare, more as if she were speaking 
to herself than to her companion. 

“What a little goose you are, child! How would 
it be possible for you to obtain such a thing here? I 
can reassure you on one point, though. Such things 
are compounded of ingredients that are perfectly 
harmless in themselves. As a proof of it, the old 
gentleman I referred to lived many weeks longer 
than his physicians thought possible, and his sister 
believed that the stimulating properties of the philtre 
sustained his strength.” 

Clare listened with the desire to believe, and she 
did not suspect for one moment that Claudia knew of 
the bottle she jealously concealed in her trank—that 
she was tempting her to destroy the life of her aunt 
by secretly using its contents. 

There is a wonderful fascination to most minds in 
the occult mystery of such preparations ; and Clare, 
in the ignorance and simplicity of her youth, had full 
faith inthem. Her superstitious old nurse had told 
her innumerable stories bearing on this subject ; and 
here was an educated woman of the world bearing 
witness to the truth of her revelations. 

In the sunshine of her aunt's favour she had almost 
forgotten the Elixir of Love, as it was labelled; but 
now, with a beating heart, she thought, if Claudia’s 
warning proved true, and her aunt were really offended 
with her, there would be no harm in testing its effi- 
cacy. 

After a long pause, during which Claudia watched 
her furtively, Clare said, with a sigh : 

“Ican only hope that my aunt will get-over her 
vexation about Mr. Brooke, for I cannot accept him. 
I cannot help thinking it will be best to bear the 





brunt of her anger at once, and not attempt to play 
a double part.” 

“T assure you that would ruin all. In her anger 
Mrs. Adair would be quite capable of sending you 
away at once. Indeed, she threatened as much, and 
said she would withdraw the allowance she agreed to 
give your mother, if you refuse to accept the hus- 
band she has selected for you.’ 

Poor Clare felt as if she should faint. She sat 
down on a rustic seat beneath one of the trees, and 
for several moments was too much overcome to speak. 

With affected compassion, Claudia said : 

“Tt is very hard, dear, and very cruel in your aunt, 
but if you at present seem determined to thwart her 
wishes she will be capable of carrying out her threat. 
I take @ warm interest in you, Clare, andif you will 
be counselled by me, you will yet be the mistress of 
this place, and can choose the husband you will pre- 
fer yourself.” 

Clare suddenly recalled Mr. Clifford’s cautions, and 
she asked: 

“Why should you wish me to be the heiress, 
Claudia? If my aunt pass me by, she will probably 
give her fortune to you.” 

“I could not keep it in peace if she did, and tho 
world would censure me for creeping into Mrs, 
Adair’s confidence and abusing it to serve my own 
interests. I beg that you will believe me incapablo 
of that, Clare. I am too sensitive, perhaps, but I 
cannot bear to have my conduct impugned, and mo- 
tives attributed to me which would dishonour me in 
the estimation of good people. Only be patient, uso 
@ little finesse, and your aunt, when she gets over 
this absurd tantrum, will be fonder of you than 
ever. Indeed, she may atone for her temporary in- 
justice by allowing you to have your own way in 
everything. Like most people who are guided by 
impulse, Mrs. Adair is always in extremes.” 

Claudia spoke with such apparent frankness that 
Clare’s suspicions were disarmed. It is difficult for 
@ generous and confiding nature to believe in the 
duplicity of another, and this hapless young crea- 
ture, left to the tender mercies of so heartless a 
plotter as Claudia Coyle, had no means of testing 
her truth except by such small experience as she had 
acquired in the few years of her short life. 

She gave her hand to Claudia and said: 

“T fear that I have been unjust to you, Claudia. I 
hate double-dealing, but I feel that in this instanco 
nothing is left to me but to play a part that is odious 
to me. No doubt you advise me for the best, and I 
will do what I can to bring back my aunt's good wil! 
towards me. I will go in now, and see how she will 
receive me.” 

Claudia pulled her veil over her face to conceal its 
triumphant expression from her poor, deceived vic- 
tim, and they moved together towards the house. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

CARE ascended to her own apartment, and mado 
an effort to compose herself before she went to her 
aunt. She had fallen into the habit of going to her 
before luncheon was served, and reading to her the 
letters that came by the morning mail, and such frag- 
ments of news from the daily papers as she thought 
would interest Mrs. Adair. 

For the first time since the day of her advent at 
Riverdale she trembled at the thought of entering 
that room, but when the alabaster timepiece on the 
mantel-shelf rang out the hour of twelve she knew 
that no more time for hesitation was allowed her. 
She must go, or risk offending her aunt still more 
deeply by appearing to neglect her. 

She smoothed her hair, gave a glance at her per- 
turbed face, and ran downstairs rapidly, that her 
courage might not fail her before she gained the door 
of her aunt’s apartment. 

She found it half open, and the scent of sal-volatile 
floated out on the air. As she would have entered 
Mona came forward and said, in very low tones: 

“ Excuse me, Miss Clare, but missis ain’t well, 
she’s been in an awful tantrum since Miss Claudia 
was with her, but I don’t know what it’s all about. If 
Mr. Clifford was here now he might bring her round, 
but he is gone away to stay more than a week.” 

“Yes, I know. I saw him before-he left,” said 
Clare, though she was scarcely aware of what she 
was saying, so stunning was this confirmation of 
Claudia’s words. “Oh, Mona! what shall I do to 
allay my aunt’s displeasure? Only this morning she 
seemed so happy to have me with her, and now I 
am refused admittance to her room.” . 

“You can’t do nothing, Miss Clare, but wait till 
the missis comes back to herself again. When she’s 
in one of these spells it is no use trying to do any- 
thing with her. She won’t listen to reason, no how. 
I’m your friend, Miss Clare, and I'll try to make her 
friendly with you again.” 

“Thank you, Mona, but I am afraid that my 
aunt y 

She broke off abruptly, conscious (at Mona was 
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not a suitable confidant of her troubles; but if her 
pride would have allowed her to speak to the faithful 
servitor she might have learned that which would 
have saved her from the desperate resource she was 
ready to adopt to win back the favour of her aunt. 

Suddenly a sharp, quavering voice issued from the 
chamber of Mrs. Adair: 

“Who is there, and why are you staying away 
from me so long, Mona? Come back here; I need 
you. Whom are you talking with?” 

Clare summoned courage to step beyond the thres- 
hold and say: 

“It is I, aunt. I came as usual to read to you, and 
T am sorry to find you so ill. Will you not allow me 
to do something for you?” 

The room was darkened, but there was light suffi- 
cient to see the drawn face and wild eyes of the old 
lady, who was snpported by pillows on a couch which 
had been drawn to the centre of the floor. She made 
an effort to raise herself, and her shrill tones rang in 
Clare’s ears long afterwards. 

“You—you have dared to intrude into my room, 
after I had given my orders that you were not to do 
so? Lam still mistress in my own house, Clare Or- 
mond, and bid you go now, and not come to me again 
till you understand that my will shall be law to all 
dependent upon me.” 

“Oh, aunt, make your will clear to me, and—and 
I will try to do it, however difficult it may be. I will 
try—I will, indeed,” and the voice of the unhappy 
speaker broke almost into a wail. 

Mrs. Adair was unmoved by her emotion. She an- 
grily said: 

“ You understand my wishes well enough, though 
you have chosen to run counter to them. You forced 
yourself in here to agitate me still farther, I suppose, 
that you may destroy me before my will is made, 
Then, you think, my property must goto your family 
and the Cliffords, as the legal heirs. Ob, I under- 
stand your tactics, deceitful girl that you are!” 

Clare had been very pale before, but a crimson 
flush now leaped to her cheeks, She threw up her 
head proudly at this accusation, and said, in low, con- 
centrated tones : 

“T am sorry, aunt, that you think so meanly of me, 
but I assure you-—” 

Mrs. Adair shook her hand violently, and almost 
screamed : 

“Do you dare to stand there and attempt to defend 
yourself when I bid you go? Do you wish to kill 
me that you throw me into such a state of excitement 
as may have that effect? I will not hear another 
word. Go! go! 

Clare unclosed her lips to say she would not only 
leave her room but her house that very hour, unless 
she recalled her unjust accusations, but Mona almost 
forcibly drew her from the apartment, and eagerly 
whispered : 

“You mustn’t—you mustn’t say anything to her 
when she’s on her high horse. You just wait and 
see, Miss Olare, and when Mr. Clifford comes back 
he'll set it all right. You mustn’t come near her 
again till she sends for you. She'll be sure to do it 
if you'll only be patient.” 

Mona went back to her mistress, and Clare, moving 
like one in a dream, went slowly back to her own 
apartment. She had no appetite for luncheon, and 
when Lyra was sent to summon her she excused 
herself under the plea of a severe headache. 

It was true enough that both head and heart were 
aching, and she had wept herself almost ill over this 
sudden change in the prospects that had seemed so 
bright only a few hours before. 

An hour later Claudia came up to her, bringing a 
cup of strong tea, which she declared to be a sovereign 
remedy for headache and disordered nerves. After 
much persuasion, Clare was induced to swallow a 
portion of it, though she felt as if each drop choked 


her. 

Her false adviser softly said: 

“Tam so sorry that you would go into Mrs. Adair’s 
room after she had ordered that you should not do 
s0 You begin to understand now the kind of per- 
son she is. I have been almost inclined to believe 
that she has periodical attacks of lunacy, for in no 
other way can I account for the strange vagaries she 
takes into her head.” 

“She seems to be under a strange hallucination 
concerning myself,” said Clare, in a broken voice. “I 
feel so insulted that I almost think it would be right 
for me to pack up my things and leave this house at 
once. If it were not for the disappointment of my 
parents, I would not hesitate a moment. Oh, Claudia, 
I find my position here a cruel one, and only this 
morning I was so happy !” 

“My dear girl, you must not take this little affair 
so much to heart. I have borne as hard things from 
Mrs, Adair ; but when she has got over her anger she 
has used every effort to make atonement for her in- 
justice. You would ruin yourself and your parents 
by acting so precipitately as you spoke of just now.” 











“T know that, and I must stay—that is the hardest 
part of it. If Mr. Clifford were only here he would 
tell me what I ought to do. I think I will write to 
papa, and ask him to come here to set things straight, 
and, if that can’t be done, to take me away with him.” 

Claudia seemed to reflect a moment, then she said: 

“Tam convinced that if Mr. Ormond came at your 
bidding your aunt would be irrevocably offended. By 
the time he could get here she will probably be in a 
good humour with you, and ready to load you with 
favours to make up for her harshness to-day. Be- 
sides, it would make your family very miserable to 
know that your bright prospects are so soon clouded 
over.” 

“T believe you are right, and I must bear up, I 
suppose, till—till my aunt finds out that I am not so 
mercenary as to calculate on her death, as she said 
this morning.” 

“ Did she really hint such a thing as that? Poor 
old lady, that is her weak point ; she fancies that all 
who approach her are trying to gain her favour, 
that they may be remembered in her will. That is 
why I entreated her to bring you here, It was the 
only thing I could do to show her that I had no 
mercenary motives in beariug with her singular 
temper as I have done.” 

“But it is different with mo, Claudia. I am her 
niece, and my mother is her legal heiress. She sent 
for me herself; my parents have never, in their 
darkest days, appealed to her for assistance, and her 
own judgment should tell her that she wrongs me 
deeply by such degrading suspicions.” 

“So it will in a short time. When Mrs. Adair is 
in one of her tempers she has no judgment; but 
when the reaction comes she sees how absurdly sho 
has acted, and she tries to atone for it, Only do all 
you can to make her love you, Clare, and things 
will soon mend.” 

“J will bear it for a few weeks as you advise,” said 
Clare, thinking.of her elixir, and fast making up 
her mind to use it. “I shall not marry Mr. Brooke ; 
if her heart is set on that sho must be disappointed, 
for I like somebody else better. In fact, I gave him 
to understand last night that there is no hope for 
him ; but if he choose to flutter around me still, I 
will permit him to do so till——” 

She paused abruptly, and Claudia asked: 

“ Tiil when?—till what? I amcurious to know.” 

A faint smile flitted over the sad face of the poor 
girl, and she more cheerfully said : 

“Till I have time tocharm my aunt back to the 
state of feeling she was in towards me till this un- 
lucky morning. I believe I have the power to do it, 
Claudia, and no effort shall be wanting on my part.” 

“That is right, dear. I thought your courage 
would rise to the occasion. Only do that, and all 
will be safe. This beautiful home, with an income 
more than adequate to support it, will be well worth 
amore difficult struggle than yours will prove.” 

“ Beautiful as it is, I would rather never call it 
mine than purchaseit at the price my aunt demands. 
I told her 1 would try to please her, if she would tell 
me what she wished; but she only replied that I 
understood her wishes well enough. You say that 
her whim is to marry me to Walter Brooke, but I 
ean’t-—I can’t do that, come what will.” 

“TI understand that, and I do not blame you, for 
Walter Brooke is not very attractive; and some day 
he will become as great an oddity as his father. Only 
keep up a semblance of bearing with him for a week 
or two, and by that time another fancy may seize on 
your aunt, and one more agreeable to you perhaps than 
this has proved.” 

Clare blushed and smiled, and the astute schemer 
hugged to her heart the conviction that her victim 
had entered the net so remorselessly spread for her 
—that. its meshes would soon entangle her beyond 
escape. 

She stooped over Clare, and, kissing her with her 
treacherous lips, said: 

“T will leave you now, my dear, to compose your- 
self; for I can see that you have been very much 
agitated by this unhappy freak of Mrs. Adair’s, Con- 
sole yourself with the thought that you are not the 
only sufferer from her singular temper, for I have a 
great deal to bear from her myself.” 

When the door closed upon Claudia’s exit, Clare 
arose from the sofa on which she had been reclining, 
and turned the key in the lock. She then took from 
her trunk a small Chinese box of octagon shape, which 
was so constructed that, to the uninitiated, no method 
of opening it was to be found. Inserting her finger 
nail in a crevice below the fect of the eastern beauty 
who smiled on its lid, Clare unclosed a revolving 
drawer, in which, imbedded in piuk cotton, and the 
stopper carefully covered with kid, lay the tiny bottle 
given to her by ald Dolly. 

She trembled and changed colour as she looked at 
it, but it was nut fromdread. That the elixir should 
affect her aunt physically had never once occurred 
to the thoughtless girl, Assured that it would act 





marvellously on her mental condition, Clare gave no 
thought to anything beyond that, and, utterly igno- 
rant of the trick that had been played on the old 
nurse, she speedily made up her mind to commence 
tho use of the charm that very evening, if she eould 
gain admittance to Mrs. Adair’s chamber without 
being seen. 

Clare for the first time removed the folds of kid, 
and found beneath it a silver shield which screwed 
down over the glass stopper, and the latter fitted so 


tightly that some effort was required to open it. 
She felt somo surprise that the old fortune-tellor 
should have put the liquid up so neatly, but no sus- 


picion entered her mind that another hand than hers 
had prepared the potion within. 

She tried to test its harmlessness on herself before 
attempting to use it on her aunt. She poured a few 
drops in water and drank it off, but the liquid was 
both tasteless and scentless, and she felt no effects 
from the portion she had taken. 

“Tt cannot harm her in any way,”’ she murmured 
to herself; “and desperato cases require desperat 
remedies. This may havo no effect, but I will try it 
at all events.” 

Ifaving thus definitely made up her mind, Clare be 
came more composed, aud she made her toilette for 
the late dinner with as much care asusual. The 
tiny phial, wrapped in tissue paper, was placed in the 
pocket of her dress, ready for use, if the opportunity 
were afforded to enter Mrs. Adair’sroom unobservedly, 
and mingle a portion of its contents with the carafo 
of lemonade which was always placed beside tho old 
lady's bed. She had heard her aunt say that sho 
drank its contents before dawn, and sometimes 
aroused her attendant to prepare more ; so Clare felt 
quite sure that the drops she mingled with tho 
draught would all be taken. 

Claudia intended to afford her the opportunity sho 
desired to get into Mrs. Adair’s room without detec- 
tion, for one glance at Clare’s faco when she came 
down gave her the conviction that all doubts were 
at ” end, and the power of the fatal elixir would bo 
tried. 

She had been with Mrs. Adair, and persuaded her 
that later in the day she would feel better if she would 
suffer herself to be dressed, and take a drive in tho 
cool evening hours. In her present state of irritation 
towards her niece, Claudia felt certain that sho would 
not be asked to accompany them. In their absenco 
the room of the old lady would be arranged for tho 
night, and the opportunity Clare desired to enter it 
unobservedly could easily be found after Mona retired. 

Did not one pang of doubt assail this ruthless plot- 
ter as she consigned the woman who had beena good 
friend to her to the pangs of slow yet certain death ? 
Did not her heart shrink from the consummation of 
this evil deed through the innocent agency of that 
helpless young girl she had determined to victimise ? 

If such feelings assailed her there was no outward 
sign, for Claudia was as serenely beautiful as ever ; 
and at dinner she exerted herself to enliven the two 
who sat almost silent at the board, scarcely tasting 
the viands set before them. 

Jasper looked as if he had passed through a fierce 
mental struggle ; he was pale and preoccupied, and 
made no effort to do more than attend to the courte- 
sies of the table. As soon as politeness permitted he 
withdrew, and left the two girls together. 

With a mocking laugh Claudia said : 

“ Young Grandairs seems to be in bad spirits to- 
day. What did you say to him this morning that in- 
duced him to wrap the drapery of his pride around 
him, and play the part of a sulky Timon after this 
disagreeable fashion ?” 

Clare flushed painfully. 

“T—I—have nothing to do with Mr. Clifford's 
want of spirits. We had some words this morning, 
but his father interfered, and induced us to make 
friends again.” 

“ Ah-h—he was jealous of Walter Brooke, I sup- 
pose. I saw him scowling after you last evening. 
Tel) me the truth now, Clare ; would you be so rebel- 
lious against Mrs. Adair’s wishes if they pointed to 
Jasper in place of the other?” : 

“JT cannot answersuch a question as that, Claudia. 
But I must say it seems strange to me that my aunt 
does not prefer Jasper before Mr. Brooke—and—and 
wish me to like him in place of the other.” 

“Jasper was unfortunate enough to offond her, and 
Mrs. Adair is very vindictive. Sho is the most diffi- 
cult person to propitiate, and, to tell the truth, Jasper 
takes very little pains to set himself right with her. 
My question is sufficiently answered, Clare, and I 
shall take such measures as will bring about a better 
understanding between Jasper and the old lady. 
Walter Brooke will not give you up with the first ze- 
pulse, for he is a most tenacious person. If you will 
be civil to him for a few weeks, { will work on the 
old lady’s mind till she becomes disgusted with the 
union she has herself planned, and is anxious to substi- 
tute Jasper in Walter Brooke's place. If this will be 
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agreeable to you, say so; for I know that Jasper is in 
love with you—ihat he would ask you to marry him 
if he did not believe it would ruin you in the estima- 
tion of Mrs. Adair if you accepted him.” 

“Ob, Claudia! if I dared*to trust you!” Clare ex- 
claimed, tremulously, 

“Why should you not trust me, you dear, innocent 
child? Mr. Clifford has probably warned you to be- 
ware of me, and made you look on me as a serpent 
that is ready to coil around you and stifle you, that 
you may be safely out of my way. But, Clare, he 
grievously misjudges me, as Iwill prove to you. 
Only follow my advice while my enemy is away, and 
when he returns, and finds you the betrothed of his 
son, he will make the amende honorable by coufess- 
ing that he has too harshly spoken of me.” 

The magnetic power possessed by the speaker, 
aided by her soft, caressing manner, brought the true, 
simple-hearted creature against whom her wiles were 
practised entirely under herinfluence. She faltered: 

* I leave my cause in your hands, Claudia. If you 
are not true, you are the most false and specious of 
women. I promise to follow your advice implicitly, 
and may Heaven deal with you as you are true to 
your pledges.” 

“What a solemn little goose you are, Clare! I 
will be true to my promises, and if you will only 
make Jasper as jealous as possible I will answer for 
it that in two weeks’ time he will be at your feet, 
and with the consent of your aunt too. Some peuple 
have a talent for management, and I may boast that 
I have never yet undertaken to accomplish a thing 
without succeeding. When you are mistress of 
Riverdale I shall expect you to be very generous to 
me, my dear. Perhaps, if I tell you that I am not 
perfectly disinterested you will have more faith in 
me, eh?” 

“ Of course I will do what I can for you, Claudia, 
if—if all go right; but I have no power at present 
to pledge myself to anything.” 

“We understand each other, Clare, and I ask no 
promise from you. I can rely on your generosity 
when you possess the power to make me independent 
of the caprices of such women as your aunt. I must 
go to her now, as she intends to take an airing, and 
I would advise you not to approach her just now. 
She has said that I alone am to accompany her.” 

Clare felt wounded, for she had never before been 
passed over in this way, but she silently bowed, and 
turned off in another direction. 

(To be continued.) 


MABEL CARRINGTON. 
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> 
CHAPTER XXIL 
My pretty page, look out afar, 
Look out—look out afar ; 
Hear you the thunder of the war? 
The thunder of the war ? Old Ballad, 

Tue next fortnight wasa busy one. The countess 
was employed in having her new house in the Champs 
Elysées fitted up. The lavish little lady knew not 
how to economise, nor would she take the advice of 
the good steward Grineau. She furnished a suite of 
three drawing-rooms splendidly ; a dining salon was 
decorated in scarlet satin and polished walnut wood, 
and sleeping-chambers were prepared with a sad reck- 
lessness of expense. 

The countess had not sufficient ready money to pay 
for all these things, but she gave bills at three months. 
“Surely she would soon receive money,” she said. 
She had not much in the bank. In fact the countess 
could not command more than two thousand pounds 
at this time, and all this was required for the expen- 
diture of her household. But Monsieur Grineau must 
go and look up her tenant farmers and se!l out some 
of her mining shares as soon as ever the house was 
properly furnished and things were put into order. 

All these domestic affairs busily employed Mabel 
and the family, we repeat, for a fortnight ; so much so 
that they hardly occupied themselves with the mighty 
affairs which were transpiring around them. 

By the first of October the siege had set sternly 
in. The wall of steel and fire encompassed the de- 
voted city. Postal communications were cut off ; 
nobody was permitted to leave Paris ; and here was 
the Countess de la Ronceville lounging upon the 
satin couch in her dining salon, sipping chocolate, 
and inquiring of her footman **‘ What news of the 
sioge ?” 

Paris was confident at this time; the moblots were 
enrolled; Trochu was in full command. They said 
that there was plenty of provisions to last six 
months. All that base and terrible population which 
lived by rapine and plunder and would never hesi- 
tate at murder had been turned out. 

The aspect of the place was decorous, if dull. 





Everything was expected from vigorous sorties. 
Never would the fair queen of cities capitulate. It 
was believed that the invaders would be driven from 
before the gates and be hemmed in on all sides by the 
approaching armies, led by that general whose name 
was now beginning to inspire the French with hope, 
Aurelles de Paladine. MacMahon, too, it was be- 
lieved would rally and bring up his troops from the 
Loire. 

As yet provisions were not especially dear in Paris. 
The countess liked having all things done in order. 
She abated no iota of the luxuries which she had 
been accustomed to enjoy herself, and to dispense 
with a liberal hand to her household, There werea 
few friends of her own rank still remaining in Paris, 
and these she was accustomed to entertain occasion- 
ally at choice little dinner parties. 

While she lounged upon her couch, and sipped her 
chocolate, there came a knock at the dining-room 
door, and Monsieur Grineau, the steward, entered. 
He bowed respectfully. 

“Madame,” said he, “a thousand pardons for in- 
terrupting you, but I have come to talk about the ex- 
penditure,” 

“ Ay, well, my good Grineau ; speak what you have 
to say in as few words as possible,” said the little 
countess, ‘I hate dry details about francs and napo- 
leous.” 

“Only a few words are necessary, unfortunately, 
madame,” replied Grineau. ‘Madame is no doubt 
well aware that all egress from the city is impossible. 
Last night a terrified English family applied for leave 
to quit, and it was refused peremptorily.” 

“O Ciel! what have we todo with that?” cried 
the countess, shrugging her shoulders. ‘“ We are 
not English people ; we are not frightened to remain 
in Paris. The Prussian guns cannot touch us here, 
so far from the forts ; besides, everybody says they 
will not bombard at all—they will only endeavour to 
tire us out.” 

“That is exactly the fact, madame. They will 
tire us out, and I cannot leave Paris to sell your 
mining shares or to look up your tenant farmers. 
This siege may last six months; in a short time 
provisions will sell at four times their present price. 
We shall be without money, madame.” 

“Then we must borrow!” cried the countess. 

“ But it is impossible, madame; we have no se- 
curity to give now, shut up in Paris. France may 
belong to the Prussians, and before the gates are 
opened your mines, your farms, and your fisheries 
may be in the possession of the Red Prince, or the 
fiend Bismarck. To tell you the truth, madame, I have 
tried to borrow, and cannot; and when all the bills 
for this furniture become due, how are we to pay 
them ?” 

The countess became pale as ashes. 

“Great Heaven, Grineau!” she said, “ you try to 
frighten me to death. And nonews—no money from 
Monsieur de la Ronceville all this while? Tell me 
what in the world I am to do!” 

‘Reduce your expenditure, madame,” replied 
Grineau, promptly. ‘* Put all your household upon 
two plain meals a day, and restrict them all in wine. 
Sell your horses, instead of keeping them at the 
livery stables; dismiss such of your servants as re- 
fuse to stay with you without wages, for nobody is 
paying wages now, and soon nobody will pay house 
rent.” 

“Ah, my beautiful stud at La Ronceville! To 
think that the Prussians have all my horses! Ah, 
Grineau, sometimes I cannot sleep at night for thiuk- 
ing of my beautiful vases, my plate, my suites and 
suites of furniture! What robbers and ruffians they 
are, these Prussians!’ 

Grineau strove to bring the lady back to the point. 

“Will you consent to economise, madame?” he 
said. 

“T do not know how,” cried the countess, throw- 
ing up her hands helplessly ; “ but if you and Maison- 
ette and all of you choose to starve yourselves 
and go without wages, I suppose you must, only I 
hope you will allow me to have all my comforts as 
usual. I could not do without them.” 

This was all that Grineau could extract from the 
volatile little countess. 

Mabel Carrington’s life at this time was a strange 
and an exceptional one. The atmosphere of the 
siege was around and about her on all sides, Her 
own countrymen and countrywomen had fled from 
the city as though it were plague-smitten. Only 
French voices and French faces were to be heard and 
seen in the streets. What would be the end of all 
this? It was impossible to say. She who had seen 
the house of the Capétes destroyed by a shell, and 
three human beings, intelligent, warm-hearted, 
happy, and prosperous ten minutes before, crushed 
into corpses at her feet-—she who had seen all this 
could uot dismiss from her mind a shrinking dread 
of that bombardment so long deferred, so little be- 
lieved in, so awfully threatened. 





Madame Dubois recovered her senses under careful 
medical treatment. She still remained beneath the 
roof of the countess, who was certainly kind to her, 
The young widow was not by any means penniless, 
A great deal of her family plate had been brought 
away from the Maison Cap6te, and she had a large 
sum of money in a bank in Paris. But the countess 
would not hear of her paying anything towards her 
own expenses. In Mabel Madame Dubois found a 
trustworthy friend and gentle companion. The two 
used frequently to walk out together when lessons 
and duties were over. 

Desolate and strange was the aspect of Paris at 
this period. No gay toilettes were to be seen in the 
streets. Ladies wore sombre colours, and walked 
along, looking on the ground. The national guards 
and the moblots were constantly being drilled in the 
squares, and morning, noon, and night, through that 
murky autumn weather, was heard at intervals the 
deep, awful growling of the cannon, speaking of 
blocdshed and death and danger to come. It seemed 
as if every one held his breath to listen, that all 
other occupations were suspended, that men; women, 
and children might take part in the one employment 
of anticipating and awaiting—what? Nobody could 
say what. The entry of the Prussians? ‘The de- 
struction of Paris? The news that they had been 
driven from before the gates? That was the 
gloomiest and the darkest November that Paris had 
ever known. 

Time passed on, and provisions rose so fearfully 
in price that only those who were rich. could 
afford meat every day. The good steward Grineau 
had positively taken the reins of management into 
his own hands, and one day Mabel, descending to the 
second breakfast at twelve o’clock with her two 
pupils, found the little countess in a flood of tears. 
There were only an omelette, coffee, bread and butter 
and wine prepared for the breakfast. There was no 
milk with the coffee; there was no meat. 

“Is this how I am to be treated?” cried the 
countess. “Infamous! infamous! I had better take 
a broom, go out into the streets and sweep at once, 
Have I no money, Monsieur Grineau, that I am to be 
starved ?” 

“ Madame,” said Monsieur Grineau, “ that butter 
is now twelve francs a pound. Milk is not to be had 
for love or money either. A leg of mutton sold yes- 
terday in the market for one hundred francs. If we 
can manage to have one meal of meat a day we must 
be thankful, but if the siege continue after a fort- 
night we shall have no meat at all.” 

“It were better to kill us outright than to starve 
us this way,” screamed the countess. “ Why don’t 
they give up? Why don’t they let tue Prussians in, 
then when they are in fire upon them and kill them 
all?” 

She burst into a second flood of tears as she spoke, 
and stamped her small foot vehemently upon the 
ground. 

“Madame,” said Grineau, “you knew not what 
you were undertaking when you resolved to enter 
Paris and live here during the siege. We should 
have been better off at the chateau. We had farms 
there, we had cattle there which gave us milk and 
meat, we had orangeries and vineyards and orchards. 
By this time we should have had grapes, packed in 
boxes, and floors covered with apples and vegetables. 
We should never have wanted food or fruit or fuel at 
La Ronceville, and those Prussians know it. It is a 
land of plenty, and there they have established them- 
selves.” 

Madame de la Ronceville wrung her hands. Her 
conduct had been very foolish, but she was not going 
to admit it. 

“ Those ruffian robbers would have cut our throats 
in the night,” she said. 

“Not so, madame, begging you a thousand par- 
dons.” 

Then the countess refused her coffee without 
milk, would not look at the omelette, returned to the 
sofa, and wept again. It was very hard, no doubt, 
for the vain little woman who had been used to dia- 
monds, dainties, and delights all her life long. The 
good Grineau began now to tell her something of tho 
sufferings of the poor, those who had hardly got bread 
to eat, and who, as the weather grew colder and more 
bitter, would have no fuel, for already it was almost 
impossible to procure wood or coal, so insufficient had 
been the stock laid up against the siege. 

While the countess moanéd and wept the chil- 
dren ate their breakfast with healthy appetite, and 
Mabel, who had been up for a long time and busily 
employed in the school-room with her little pupils, 
felt very much inclined to partake of the bread-and- 
butter and omelette which were prepared for her. 
She scarcely liked, however, while the countess was 
sobbing and wailing and Monsieur Grineau was rea- 
soving with her and giving her advice, to commence 
eating and drinking with a selfish apsfhy. 

“ What in the world will become of us?” cried the 
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countess, throwing up her hands and beating her feet 
together. “If this siege continue much longer we 
shall starve, starve, starve! I shall apply to the 
authorities for leave to quit the city. Grineau, cannot 
you obtain it for me?” 

Monsieur Grineau shook his head. 

“It is impossible, I fear, madame,” he said. “All 
we can hope for is that the government will see the 
folly of holding out much longer, and that the city 
-vill capitulate. We are beaten, beaten at all points.” 
The good steward hung his head and looked gloomily 
on the ground. ‘Beaten at all points,” continued 
Monsieur Grineau. 

“ These idiotic Parisians will hold out until every 
hc use is levelled to the ground!” shrieked the coun- 
tess. “I used to be of that way of thinking once 
myself, but now I have altered my opinion.” 

“Meanwhile, madame,” cried Monsieur Grineau, 
“you are losing your strength through fretting and 
not eating. Come, take your breakfast, I entreat you ; 
it is an excellent one. How many, madame, would 
be glad of it?” 

At last the countess consented to eat part of an 
omelette and to drinka little wine. Then Mabel took 
courage and ventured to partake of her own break- 
fast. After the things were removed she asked tho 
permission of the countess to go and call upon the 
St. Pierres. Leave was afforded at once by the sob- 
bing little countess. 

“ And you can remain as long as you like, made- 
moiselle, You can remain and dine with your friends 
if you choose.” 

Mabel was very thankful for this permission. With 
Madame St. Pierre, her own countrywoman, she had 
in reality more sympathy than with any one else 
whom she had met in France. Her life had been 
somewhat dull and monotonous of late. Everybody 
in the great house seemed out of spirits. Estelle 
Dubois, albeit that she had recovered her senses com- 
pletely, was in a most desponding state of mind, 
although her little boy was certainly a source of com- 
fort and amusement to her. 

“My fatherless little one,” she would say some- 
times, while her tears dropped upon the face of the 
unconscious babe; “‘and I, too,am motherless and 
brotherless. I have no one in the whole wide world 
now to protect and befriend me.” 

‘The countess, as we have seen, was highly discon- 
tented. The servants—who found they were to be 
paid no wages so long as the siege lasted, and who 
knew besides that they could not possibly better their 
condition did they leave the household of La Ron- 
ceville—wore all of them a subdued and a somewhat 
unhappy look; while, as for Madame Maisonette, it 
was awful to be near her. The war had completely 
ruined this lady ; she had lost her pension, and, as 
we before stated, all her savings had been invested 
in the building and furnishing of three villas let to 
well-paying people. These villas were now all levelled 
with the ground, and though Madame Maisonette had 
insured them, the insurance company refused to re- 
cognise her claim for compensation. True she had 
insured them against possible destruction by fire 
arising from ordinary causes, but Prussian shells had 
not been taken into consideration in the agreement. 

Madame Maisonette ruined was really a very for- 
midable person to encounter. Her bitterness in- 
creased from day to day, and she used to sit scowling 
over her knitting for hours together without speak- 
ing. If she addressed Mabel it was with the greatest 
rancour aud contempt. Suspicions and aspersions 
the most odious she cast at her continually. Mabel 
submitted to everything with a patience which many 
would have deemed angelic. The truth was, how- 
ever, that the young girl was so heartbroken at 
having lost the love of Gustave, felt so lonely and 
isolated at the separation from her parents, and re- 
garded her life as altogether so joyless and sad, that she 
could not and would not condescend to quarrel or be 
angry with such a person as Madame Maisonette. It 
will be seen, then, that the whole household was 
wrapt in gloom, and Mabel felt considerably relieved 
at the permission given to go and spend the re- 
mainder of that day at the Hotel des Foréts. 

She dressed herself neatly and becomingly in black 
silk, put on a winter mantle trimmed with fur, and 
walked out under the November sky, and through 
the leafless avenues of the Champs Elysées towards 
the heart of that great city which had throbbed as it 
were with pleasure only a few months before. It 
was melancholy to walk in Paris during those days. 
More than half the people whom one met had a 
hungry, half-starved appearance. We speak not of 
the ragged and dirty, but of the respectably dressed, 
and well washed. Young ladies as well clad as 
Mabel herself, lady-like mothers of families, middle- 
aged gentlemanly men, young men, the cut of whose 
coats and hair was fashionable—all these people, 
scores and scores of them, we repeat, looked hungry, 
haggard, and anxious. 

There was no sound of musie in the streets, save 











the beating of the tattoo and the bugle-call to 
arms. 

As Mabel approached the Rue de Rivoli she found 
drilling going on everywhere, In the Place de Pa- 
lais Royal a large company of moblots were being 
drilled, and a great crowd stood on the pavement 
watching. Mabel had some difficulty in passing ; 
she was obliged to pause for a moment. 

The officer who was drilling raised his voice. At 
the sound Mabel started and trembled. It was the 
voice of Gustave de l’Orme. She desired earnestly 
that he should not see her. His capricious with- 
drawal from a suit which he had at one time prose- 
cuted with so much ardour rendered it impossible 
that she should see him or speak to him without 
some natural feeling of anger stirring at her heart. 
He had been kind to her, he had done her service, he 
had saved the jewels of the countess, he had pro- 
tected Estelle and the little boy and herself ; and he 
had never once been wanting in the chivalrous po- 
liteness of a true gentleman. But still he had be- 
haved to her, she could not but own it, with a refine- 
ment of cruelty which proved that he must be ut- 
terly selfish and heartless at the core—therefore, 
while admiring the manly beauty and grace of his 
person, while acknowledging that he was the most 
gallant-looking soldier that her eye had ever rested 
on, she yet resolved to hide herself, if possible, for 
ever from his sight. 

She looked on the ground then resolutely, threaded 
the skirts of the crowd, and made for the other side of 
the square under the arcades, hoping to elude his ob- 
servation. She found herself stopped close to one 
of the pillar arches. The rough-looking moblots 
were marching across the square, close to where she 
stood, and a stout old woman, wearing a white cap 
and carrying a basket, thus addressed her : 

“ Pardon, madame, they are marching past, and we 
must wait.” 

So Mabel was compelled to stand still for a few 
moments, and on came the moblots, somewhat of an 
awkward squad truly, these raw young French pea- 
sants, manufactured on so short a notice by pressure 
of these terrible times into French soldiers. 

At their head marched Gustave de l’Orme, erect as 
a dart, stalwart as a young oak. His eyes glowed 
with an earnest fire. They were met by the eyes of 
Mabel, and she saw the colour fade out of his cheeks, 
and his lips grow white. She could almost have 
fancied that she could hear his heart beating, as fast 
as did her own, under his tightly buttoned, gaily 
decorated coat. He bowed to her, then passed on with 
his men. The crowd then gave way a little, and she 
was enabled to get on again to the arcades, on the 
other side of the Rue de Rivoli, and so past the Leuvre 
towards the Hétel des Foréts. 

She paused outside to look up at the well-remem- 
bered windows. Of course the gay flowers were gone 
from the balcony now, for it was the dreary end of 
November, and the whole house bore a desolate and 
forlorn appearance. So, indeed, did every house in 
the once-cheerful Avenue des Fleurs. Many shutters 
were closed, and the inhabitants seemed to have fled 
away from the evil to come. 

For a moment Mabel hesitated at the door. It was 
just possible that her friends the St. Pierres had fled 
—that she might find the house occupied by strangers 
—soldiers—who knows ? 

While she paused irresolute on the threshold there 
came up again that awful sound, which seemed to her 
imagination to make the air vibrate as with the throes 
of death—the booming and growling of cannon. 

Then Mabel resolved to go forward, and find out 
what had become of the St. Pierres, She mounted 
the stairs. At the door of the entresol she was 
greeted by Mademoiselle Jupin, a young French girl 
who had been occasionally employed by Madame St. 
Pierre to assist her in making and repairing the linen 
for the establishment. Mademoiselle threw up her 
hands when she saw Mabel. 

‘‘Ah, what a house has this become!” she cried. 
‘Our men servants have both been taken away to 
serve, and there is only Jeanneton the cook and my- 
self to attend to everything. We have a number of 
soldiers quartered upon us. But then, in return, mon- 
sieur has no rent to pay, nor any servants’ wages, 
and madame thinks it much better to stay and look 
after her own property. Have you dined, Made- 
moiselle Carrington? We never cook meat in this 
house now, except a cutlet for monsieur, who is out 
of health, yet he is enrolled among the national 
guards, and is away half the day. 

“ We have taken the furniture out of the salon,” 
Mademoiselle Jupin ran on, “and only left the 
benches for the soldiers. They sleep in the rooms 
upstairs, which were always let to artizans and the 
poorer people. Madame provides them with blankets, 
and Jeanneton and I have to keep the rooms clean. 
You will find madame on the second floor. All the best, 
handsome furniture has been packed up and stored 
away on the third floor, and what madame uses now 








is what she used before, ouly it has been removed 
from this floor, Meanwhile there are still a few 
boarders, who breakfast and sup with madame. Thero 
are some officers—some of those you used to know 
—and there is an English lady who could not get 
away before the gates were closed, on account of 
having so much luggage. Sho is always frightened 
to death when the cannons roar, and goes iuto hys- 
terics and screams and cries.” 

Here Mademoiselle Jupin made a ridiculous little 
grimace, threw out her fingers, and capered about. 
She led the way, however, to the second floor, from 
which the handsome furniture had been removed. 
It was nowonly plainly and comfortably fitted up with 
all the household goods which had formerly adorned 
the general salon and dining-room. 

The lively French girl took Mabel through tho 
room which was now the salon to the private apart- 
ment of Madame St. Pierre, who was writing at a 
little table. Madame held out her hand kindly to Mabel. 

“T thought you had forgotten us,” she said. “ You 
look somewhat woebegone, my dear child. Is the 
siege telling upon you? and the short commons, 
which we must all come to ?” 

Madame tried to speak cheerfully, but notwith- 
standing she looked very thin, haggard, worn, and 
anxious. Her blue eyes beamed as kindly as ever ; 
still Mabel felt that a great deal of the light and hope 
had passed out of them, and that madame’s kind 
heart was excessively heavy. She went up to her, 
and kissed her. 

“ Dear madame,” she said, “I have no short com- 
mons to complain of as yet. We have had meat 
twice a day uutil to-day; now we are to have it only 
once; in a little while we shall perhaps not have it 
atall. But this is a matter which would not afflict 
me in the least.” 

‘*The countess will surely pay you your salary ?” 
said madame. 

“Oh, yes, the countess is very generous,” replied 
Mabel. “But if she do not, what doesit matter? I 
have no particular use for the money that I know of.” 
And she sighed wearily. 

Madame St. Pierre looked at Mabel inquiringly. 

“Take off your bonnet,” she said. ‘“ We won’t 
starve you if you stay with us to-day. We havea 
store of potted meat for making soup; we have 
potted fish, several cheeses, a good stock of apples 
and flour, plenty of coffee, tea, sugar, and honey. I 
think we have enough to feed us and the eighteen 
men who are quartered on us for six weeks longer, 
There are four officers besides; but they pay us, 
which they are not obliged to do. You will meet 
them at dinner—such a dinner, that is, as we can 
now afford to set before you. But perhaps you would 
rather have a cup of tea privately with me in this 
room, because one of these officers is your old enemy 
De Fourmentelle, and another is your former friend 
Gustave de l’Orme.” 

Mabel started violently and became deadly pale. 

“Hoe will think that I have come here to seek 
him,” she faltered. ‘He will think——” and she 
paused. 

Madame St. Pierre looked at her in some surprise. 

“ But you have only yourself to thank,” she said, 
“for the engagement being broken off. The young 
Count de l’Orme told me so himself only last night.” 

“Tt is false, madame,” cried Mabel, and ber palo 
cheek glowed with indignation, “ Ah! all this French 
nation are false, I really believe. He went away in 
September, and never wrote to me once—not once, 
He afterwards did me a service on the morning 
when the Capétes’ house was destroyed. But he 
took care to tell me, madame, that be would have 
done the same for any lady under like circumstances. 
He spoke to me haughtily and coldly, andI answered 
him in the same fashion. His parents have no doubt 
persuaded him to think of some one who has a for- 
tune. His father came down to La Ronceville to see 
Madame Maisonette, and to tell her that his son 
thought no more of me.” 

“ T'o see Madame Maisonetto ?” echoed Madame Sts 
Pierre. ‘“ Why, that seems foolish and improbable. 
I do not believe it, my child. He would never have 
come up from the south to tell Madame Maisonette 
anything of the kind. You had not been intrusive?” 

“TJ wrote to his son,” returned Mabel, “ three or 
four letters, and never received any answer. It is 
possible that Gustave—that Monsieur le Comte de 
l’Orme ”—correcting herself —“ may have considered 
me importunate, and may have sent his father to dis- 
countenance my pretensions.” 

Mabel bit her beautiful lip in the pride and anguish 
of her soul. Her pale cheek grew paler, and her fine 
eyes flashed fire. : 

“ It is not possible—it is not natural,” cried Madame 
St. Pierre. ‘Gustave do l’Orme isa favourite of 
mine. I consider him honourable and chivalrous. 
He told me when I inquired after you that the sub- 
ject was painful to him—that you had dismissed him 
by letter, coldly, telling him that your father disap~ 
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proved of your union with a foreigner. I did not 
blame you; I did not consider you heartless, only 
obedient to your father, and I said so. He shook his 
head, and replied, with a woebegone countenance, that 
Evglishwomen had no hearts, no natural human pas- 
sions. He said that though you had refused him, it 
might have been done in a kinder manner—that you 
did not seem to feel one throe of compassion for his 
disappointment and suffering.” 

“ But it is false, madame. I have not received a 
letter from my father for months, and I do not know 
that he is aware of my having been engaged to Mon- 
He bas told you this story so that 
He 


} 


sieur de )’Orme. 
you should not think him to blame, madame. 
must be as false and as bad as De Fourmeutelle.” 

At this moment there came a sound of voices from 
the next room. 

“There they are,” cried Madame St. Pierre, rising. 
“De Fourmentelle, De l’'Orme, and two other officers. 
Marie will bring up the dinner shortly. In the mean- 
while I will send Gustave in here to you.” 

“ Madame St. Pierre, you must not,” cried Mabel, 
resolutely. “I will not be tortured in this manner 
again. ‘This very intimacy with De Fourmentelle 
proves that he is deceitful—Do Fourmentelle, whom 
he used to profess to hate!” 

“That has struck me as strange,” said madame, 
pausing with the lock of the door in her hand. “If 
his story is false he is a greater deceiver than Do 
Fourmentelle. I hardly know how to advise you, 
Mabel. ‘This young soldier is either an angel or a 
demon.” 


(To be continued.) 


WHY DID HE MARRY HER? 


——»-—— 
CHAPTER XXI. 
Such an act makes marriage vows 
As false as dicer's oaths. Hamlet. 

WHEN Mr. and Mrs. Harold Schmitz entered the 
private oflice of Mr. Grey at ten minutes to ten the 
next moruing they observed that already a stranger 
was present with the lawyer. 

A lady, elegantly attired in silk and velvet, with a 
pure, snowy brow, burning cheeks, and eyes that 
lingered on the new faces with a strange, yearning 
expression hard to be withstood. 

“ Who is dat beautiful girl?” whispered the Dane 
inquisitively of Mr. Grey. 

“One who is invited to be present on this occa- 
sion,” returned that gentleman. “The hour is about 
to strike; take your placo, sir.” 

Alice sat down opposite that lovely creature, re- 
garding her with compassionate interest. 

Mr. Schmitz dragged a chair to his wife’s side, and 
subsided, staring solemnly at the lawyer. 

Mr. Grey was singularly pale this morning. His 
eyes were quick and eager, his fingers trembled as 
he began to untie the ligatures which bound up a 
square of parchment. 

With his eyes fixed upon the office clock, watching 
until the appointed moment should arrive, he ex- 
plained matters to his audience, first drinking a half- 
tumbler of water to stay his energies. 

“I called yesterday at the Brent Street bank for 
the sealed packet, according to instructions. Mr. 
Maynard handed me also a letter, addressed to the 
firm of Keating and Grey. Upon examination this 
letter proved to be a list of the persons interested in 
the reading of Mr. Gregory Blount’s secret trust. 
rhose persons, as far as I can produce, are here, 
Those who cannot be here can learn what concerns 
them at some other time. This letter was written by 
Gregory Blount himself, and addressed to Mr. Keating, 
who drew up the codicil at hiscommand. Being Mr. 
Keating’s successor in the business, I have the sole 
right to act upon the letter. This then, relieved of 
all its wrappings, is the codicil itself, with its seals 
unbroken. It was deposited in the Brent Street 
bank on the 16th of August last, and produced ouly 
yesterday. I have not the most remote idea of its 
contents—none but Mr. Keating, who wrote it, and 
Mr. Blount, who dictated it, ever know what was con- 
tained here. There is something written upon the 
outside, 1 see. Ah, I will read it aloud. ; 

“* This document is to be read before such persons 
ag are mentioned in my letter of instructions, by 
George Keating, solicitor, Carew Street, Scbofield, 





eight months after my decease, and is to be cousi- 
dered conclusive, and to be held sacred as the last 
wishes of me, Grecory BLounr. 


“* August 16th, 1869.’ 
_ ‘Being the only survivor of the firm, I possess the 
right to obey these instructions. Hark! the hour is 


striking—I will now break the-seals.” 

Pale as marble, but with glittering eyes, James 
Grey broke the seals with trembling fingers, while 
the group he had gathered to witness him watched 
every motion with devouring interest. 

As the last stroke of the clock rang out the hour 





the sheet was spread on Mr. Grey’s desk, under his 
shaking hands, and after one lightning glance of ter- 
rible anxiety down its length, he began to read in a 
loud and formal voice : 

“* The codicil to the will of Gregory Blount. 

“¢T, Gregory Blount, having resolved that my long- 
hoarded wealth shall not be enjoyed by those who do 
not deserve it, write this codicil, and deposit it in the 
Brent Street bank, unknown to living soul except to 
George Keating, my trustworthy lawyer, who will 
read it eight months after my decease, before such of 
my heirs as can be collected to hear it: 

“¢T'9 Alice Blount, my wife, I bequeath the whole 
of my secret hoard, accumulated during a long life of 
strict economy, and to be enjoyed by her for ever, 
namely, one hundred thousand pounds, upon condi- 
tions ae 

A scream of half-frightened delight burst from Mrs. 
Schmitz, her husband sat bolt upright, gazing at her 
with astonished gratification. 

Mr. Grey bestowed a flashing glance upon the pair, 
a furtive one upon the silent lady who sat apart, and 
resumed : 

“*Upon conditions. First, that she do continue to 
inhabit my house, Grimward. Second, that she keep 
the vow which I shall require of her upon my death- 
bed, namely, that she remain in perpetual widow- 
hood, honouring my memory. 

“* Upon these conditions alone shall Alice Blount 
inherit my fortune.’” 

Another cry came from Mrs. Schmitz, this time a 
ery of horror; while a roar of consternation burst 
from Mr. Schmitz. Without giving them time to re- 
cover themselves, Mr. Grey hurried on as if he wore 
a talking machine, 

“* Bat, knowing well the vain and inconstant mind 
of my wife Alice, from a close study of her weak 
character during the ten years of our married life, 
and desirous of returning her appropriate reward for 
whatever line of conduct she may pursue after my 
decease, I proceed to point out those wlio may profit 
by the wealth of the old man whose memory Alice 
Blount may despise. 

“*T wish, for reasons of my own, to pass over my 
brother Jasper, and to devise my money to my wife’s 
relatives, if she fail to inherit it. 

“* Tt will be found, however, that I have studied to 
be strictly just, and that, as circumstances will hap- 
pen, my brother Jasper will have no ground for com- 
plaint. 

“*Unknown to my wife Alice, I have discovered 
several of her relatives, of whom she is not herself 
aware, and my choice has been directed by an honour- 
able intention to benefit one who has a twofold claim 
upon my consideration, through her connection with 
my wife, and through her projected connection with 
myself. My wife’s parents, Amelia and Gabriel Lee, 
died long before my wife was of age to understand 
their family history. I have studied it long enough 
to trace some lost connexions of theirs. Gabriel 
Lee had a sister called Clara, who married Marcus 
Lester, only issue their daughter Rose, 

“ * Passing by intervening female relatives—no males 
are to be mentioned in my codicil—passing all by, 
because I cannot trace them, and declaring honestly 
that if there was a nearer relative I would put her 
name in place of the one I have inserted, I declare 
that, wishing to reward a dutiful daughter and a dis- 
interested woman as she deserves, I do bequeath my 
secret hoard—one hundred thousand pounds—to Rose 
Lester, upon condition : 

‘**First—That she be married to the man of her 
choice, and be living in harmony and obedience with 
him. 

“*Second—That she sign with her own hand, in 
the presence of two witnesses, the declaration which 
will be found wafered inside of this codicil. 

“«Third—That an umpire, chosen by the lawyer 
who reads this codicil, declares himself satisfied with 
the conjugal harmony which exists between Rose 
and her husband, which satisfaction he will prove 
by appending his name as witness at the end of the 
said declaration. 

“* Hoping by these conditions to reward Rose Les- 
ter, if she have proved faithful to her lover, and to 
give Jasper Blount uo room to call himself defrauded, 
as well as to prevent a repetition of my own unsatis- 
factory life with a@ wife in whose constancy | had no 
faith, I entreat that each one of the conditions be car- 
ried out to the letter. 

“Should Alice Blount die before the end of the 
eight mouths, Rose Lester shall benefit by her de- 
ceuse, 

“Should Rose Lester dio before the end of the 
eight months, I devise the whole of my fortune to be 
employed in building and maintaining an almshouse, 
to be called Blount’s Charity, upon the site of Grim- 
ward, which shall be torn down immediately after 
the reading of this codicil, upon condition : 

n i iia only lame boys, under fifteen, be 
admitted, 











“*Second—That they be taught the rules of 
economy in all things. 

“+ Third—That they have as much white bread and 
good ale as they can eat’and drink every fourth Sun- 
day evening perpetually, in memory of their bene- 
factor, Gregory Blount. 

“Finally, tho heir, whoever she be, shall go, or 
send an agent, the same day that this codicil is read 
to the office of Hagh Carrol, solicitor, Schofield, and 
demand from him a strong box. 

*¢ Then she, or agent, shall go to the Brent Street 
bank and demand a key, placed there for security on 
this sixteenth of August by me, with the concurrence 
of Mr. Maynard, manager of said bank. 

“+ Having thus scattered my instructions, papers, 
and property in different hands, each person en- 
trusted being ignorant of the meaning of that which 
he held, and unconscious of the existence of his coad- 
jutors, I hope to accomplish my intentions in defiance 
of the fraud that isin the world, and to surprise my 
heirs when they loast expect it. 

“This trust being dictated by me, and written by 
George Keating, my lawyer, in token of my entire 
concurrence with all that is therein I do append my 
name, (Signed) Gregory BLounrt. 
“¢ Witnessed by 

“* James Cossy, 
“*Watter Larrp.’” 

James Grey’s iron tones ceased. 

Alice Schmitz sat pale and agitated, with her eyes 
upon the floor, thinking. 

Her husband was scowling like a demon. 

Rose, the beautiful unknown, who had been 
dragged thither, why she knew not, to hear this ex- 
traordinary document, sat upright, like a haughty 
empress, regarding her husband. 

He had staked high, had be not? and this moment 
he was to learn whether he had lost or won. 

No wonder he turned a livid face, upon which a 
false and cringing smile was playing, towards the wo- 
man, who by a stroke of her pen could give him a 
hundred thousand pounds ! 

No wonder he poured himself out another glass of 
water and gulped it feverishly. He felt as if on 
burning coals as long as this nightmare of expecta- 
tion lasted. Why didn’t she speak, and end his 
suspense ? 

Why was she looking at him so fixedly? She 
looked as if cut out of a block of granite. 

“My dear Rose,” faltered he, cravenly, “I can 
scarcely speak from astonishment. Let me congratz- 
late my noble wife, whose virtues have been so justly 
rewarded.” 

There was a cold pause. 

Then Rose, chilling, scornful, left her chair, and, 
standing before her quailing lord, said : 

“Sir, I have discovered your scheme. You knew 
of this codicil, and you stepped into my lover's place. 
Sir, you have nearly triumphed, but not quite. I 
will foil you, in spite of all your cleverness!” 

Mr. Grey’s eyes, fixed at first fawningly upon hers, 
grew hard and serpent-like; a mean and determined 
eruelty added a terrible brutality to his look; he 
went to the door of his office and said a word to one 
of his clerks, Returning to the ghost-white trio, he 
romarked : 

“T must prepare myself to be cruelly misjudged, I 
suppose, by you all. Still, appeasing myself by the 
knowledge of my entire innocence in this matter, I 
will strive to maintain my calmness.” 

He stretched out his arms as if to indicate purity of 
heart, and Rose drew back with a glance of disgust 
as if she had read it aright. 

* You'll hear more about dis,” cried Harold Schmitz. 
“You had some black tauts against my vife de day 
I married her; do you tink I forget de words you 
spoke? No! you tanked my vife for putting herself 
out of your way; you tanked Kate Fitzroy for doe 
part she had taken in de affair, telling her dat you 
would profit by whatshe had done. Last of all, you 
tanked me for ridding you of a woman who was, in 
your way. I say, Meestare Oray, you knew what 
vas in dat godicil, and vas in a creat hurry to get a 
claw into it.” 

Mr. Grey looked down at his blustering enemy 
with a smile of amusement. 

“My good fellow, you are forgetting several very 
important facts,” said he, coolly. “ If your wife has 
confided all her secrets to you she will have told you 
that I was once a suitor for her hand. If Lhad known 
the contents of the codicil is it likely I would have 
attempted to induce Mrs. Schmitz to take the course 
which would inevitably have defrauded her of her 
lawful property? If you or any other person ’— 
with a side glance at Rose—“ suspect me of marrying 
my wife through a knowledge of what is contained 
in this secret trast, 1 have but to remind that person 
of my wish to marry Alice Blount to prove their sus- 
picions without reasonable foundation, I defy all the 
lawyers in England to deprive my wife of her fortune 
through any fault of mine,” 
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Again Rose confronted him, with a cold and dis- 
dainful indignation. 

“You have acted a cautious part, sir,” she said, 
“but you shall not profit by it. You are not the hus- 
band of my choice, and I will never say that you 

“Be silent, my dear wife, until I have leisure to 
explain matters clearly to you,” said Mr. Grey, ap- 
proaching her with stifled fury. 

She shrank back, mechanically taking her stand 
beside Alice Schmitz, who, looking up and seeing her 
ghastly face, timidly took her hand and patted it, in 
spite of her own deep affliction. 

From behind all his plausible excuses and gentle 
courtesies, Rose had beheld the demon face of guilt 
look out upon her, with its murderous fangs gnashing 
at her resistance. 

A shadow of what might come to pass shimmered 
before her ; she felt the terrible and vague disquiet of 
one who begins to see that she is lost. Shuddering 
from head to foot, she allowed her husband to pass 
her hand through his arm and to lead her out to his 
carriage, which he had hastily sent for, feeling the 
necessity of preventing her making known her true 
sentiments with regard to himself. 

Together they drove off, while Harold Schmitz 
and his wife stood dreaming of the parchment, gazing 
after the unhappy woman wio had defrauded them 
of one hundred thousand pounds, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
No legacy is so rich as honesty. 
All’s Well That Ends Well. 

It was two hours later of the samo day. Scene 
changed to Mrs. Grey’s parlour, at Crowlands. Dra- 
matis persone: Mr. James Grey, unnaturally affable. 
Mes. James Grey, pale and agitated. 

Mr. Wilmot Cotton, a personage unknown as yet 
to our readers, but too well known in Schofield. 

Mr, Cotton had made his mark as a pettifogger of 
the foggiest genus, and bore about with him unmis- 
takeable traces of his work, to wit, a tricky pair of 
eyes, a voluble tongue, a pushing manuer, and a con- 
science as elastic as his funds. 

According to the instructions in the codicil, Mr. 
Grey had looked abroad for a man of probity and un- 
biassed judgment, to decide respecting him and his 
wife; and from among all the worthies of Schofield 
he had picked this irreproachable Mr, Wilmot Cot- 
ton to fill the appointed position. 

Mr. James Grey had some time since spread a sheet 
of paper before Mrs. Grey, and was waiting for some 
sign of life from her, for she is sitting like a statue 
with her eyes riveted to the words inscribed. 

What was it that Rose read with such an outraged 
gaze ? 

Mr. Grey had read it over with his friend Cotton, 
and they were waiting with extreme impatience while 
Mrs. Grey had her turn. 

It was the declaration of her happiness which Rose 
is reading before she signs it. 

“*T declare that I have married the man whom I 
virtuously love, and am living with him in great 
comfort and peace, desiring no other friend or com- 
panion. I declare that ever since the day of our 
marriage I have done all that in me lay to prove an 
affectionate and obedient wife; and that I intend to 
continue my affection and obedience as long as 
Heaven shall grant me life to cherish and honour my 
beloved husband, 

“* Signed 
“* Witnessed by 
“*Witmor Corton, Umpire. 
“* RACHEL ORAINE.’” 

“Now, my good lady,” said Mr. Wilmot Cotton, 
breaking in upon her outraged reverie in a thick, oily 
voice, “ put your name here, under ‘ beloved husband.’ 
Easily done, isn’t it?” 

= gallantly dipped a pen in the ink and handed it 
to her, 

She waved him aside with a slight start, and fixed 
her thrilling eyes upon James Grey. 

_ “What do you call this document ?” demanded she, 
in a low but scornful voice. 

“Oh, only a form, my dear, only a form,” returned 
he; “you have nothing to do with the sense of it, it 
is only necessary that you sign it.” 

“T call it a deed of gift, which presents one hun- 
dred thousand pounds to the handsomest woman of 
my acquaintance,” leered Mr. Cotton. 

“T call it a cruel falsehood,” cried Rose; “and I 
will not sign it.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Mr. Cotton, “come, I enjoy 
a matrimonial squabble!” and he lolled back in his 
easy-chair, in order to enjoy it the better. 

“ Make haste, my dear, your pen is drying,” said 
Mr. Grey, with a diabolic look into her eyes. 

For a moment she quailed beneath the look that 
she had learned to fear; for a moment she thought 
helplessly, “‘ What is the use of beginning a battle 
that I cannot sustain ?” and her tremulous hand took 





up the pen and hastily traced in its appointed place 
the word “ Rose.” 

But the pen, as if it would refuse to play so weak | 
a part, left no mark—the ink had dried upon its 
point. She threw it down as if it had stung her, and 
pushed away the paper, not appearing to see the ink- 
stand which the officious Cotton pushed towards her. 

She raised her calm and dignified eyes with a 
haughty look, and said firmly to Mr. Grey : 

“No; I refuse to put my name to what is so sad a 
mockery of my real feelings. I will not sign a false- 
hood !’ 

“Ho! ho! glorious!” shouted Mr. Cotton, throw- 
ing himself about in his chair. ‘“ She'll show her 
claws next. I say, Grey, I envy you the possession 
of such a little tigress ; really she’s delicious.” 

“ Her spirit is quite remarkable,” quoth Mr, Grey, 
in those suppressed tones which, with him, always 
took the place of frank bluster, ‘‘ but it will soon be 
tamed. Come, Rose.” 

He once more arranged the paper before her, dipped 
the pen in the ink, and offered it to her. 

She rose precipitately, saying : 

“No, never !” 

He caught her by the wrist, and put her back in 
her chair. 

The furious pallor of his face, the deadly gleam of 
his eyes, the cruel grip of his cold, firm hand, struck 
dread to her soul such as she had never before ex- 
perienced, 

Involuntarily she turned towards Cotton with an 
instinctive cry for protection. The falseand shifting 
eyes, the bold, insulting leer, the coarse grin on the 
sensuous lips, drove her back wpon herself with a 
shudder of disgust. 

The intrepid courage of a noble mind suddenly 
rushed to her assistance ; feeling the worst prefer- 
able to committing a dishonourable action, she had 
but one weapon left—despair, which fears nothing. 

She looked icily from one to the other of her un- 
manly persecutors, saying, in a firm voice: 

“For the last time, I refuse to sign that falsehood. 
Henceforth, I will not take any notice of any endea- 
vours you may make to induce me to break my word. 
I know that you only require my signature to succeed 
in your infamous plot! and you never shall succeed! 
You may insult, threaten, oppress me as you please, 
Mr. Grey, but I will never be cowed into becoming 
your accomplice in crime.” 

The unspeakable loathing and the undaunted 
resignation of the fair womanly face struck Mr. Grey 
with panic. He began to fear that his victim was be- 
yond his power ; that he might never more exercise 
his fiendish influence over her. 

He began to fear that, after overcoming so many 
formidable obstacles, after having worked so dex- 
trously, so swiftly, so silently, to reach this supreme 
moment, at t last, just when the golden vic- 
tory was almost his, this miserable girl would glide 
between him and his prize and hurl him down to ruin. 

A cold sweat bathed him from head to foot, he 
glared at her as if he would have murdered her on 
the spot, which Mr. Cotton seeing, he spoke up: 

“Come, come,” he cried, briskly, “this won’t do 
at all. We can’t wait for all your little tempers, 
madam. Don’t be spiteful, my dear, but sign this 
nice little bit of bosh and be one hundred thousand 
pounds the richer! What’s the odds if it is a whop- 
per?—only you and your husband and I know that 
secret, and none of us would be such zanies as to ex- 
pose you.” 

Rose drew back indignantly as the fellow tapped 
her familiarly on the arm with his dirty fingers. 

“ Sir,” said she to Mr. Grey, “ since you are my hus- 
band, order this fellow from my presence ; I decline 
to be insulted.” 

“ Go, Cotton,” said Mr. Grey, harshly, “you only 
make matters worse.” 

“ Not—at—all!” drawled Mr. Cotton, with un- 
ruffled good humour, ‘ Being the only uninterested 
party I can see how things are working, and, haw! 
haw! they’re making poor speed! Suppose you take 
me round the grounds, Grey, and show me every- 
thing, and meantime our nice little hostess will be 
thinking®over it. Such a pretty head can’t remain 
topsy-turvy long, and by the time we drop in again 
I bet two to one we'll find her crying penitently over 
her Jate iniquities, and sitting with the pen in her 
hand ready to sign a dozen ‘ Rose Greys’ if we wish. 
It would be such a pity to lose a pile like that merely 
to spite her husband, when he could get it almost as 
easily without her help!” 

At the conclusion of this speech the attorney 
hooked his arm within Grey’s and drew him forcibly 
out of the room, locking the door behind them. 

Rose sat gazing into vacancy for some time, ap- 
parently sunk in apathy. She was not thinking of 
her sinister master and his friend, or of her help- 
lessness and danger. 

No. With a curious persistency her mind went 





back in that hour of despair to the happy home from 





which she had been stolen to suffer this, to her 
gi doting caresses, to her father’s august white 
airs. 

As if calmed and strengthened by a miracle, sho 
rose, and taking her station at the window, watched 
James Grey and his accomplice walking up and down 
the emerald sheet before the mansion, and eagerly 
conversing. Seeing that they were coming to some 
conclusion, she rang the bell for a servant. 

In due time some one tapped at the door. 

ys Is the key not in the lock?” demanded Rose. 

s No, ma’am,” answered the voice of Rachel Craine. 
— well,” answered Rose, and the girl went 
Sho laid down her bonnet and shawl again ; sinco 
she was a prisoner she must be patient if she would 
escape from her prison. 

She went back to the window, and read tho 
brightening faces of the men. 

“What did that wretch mean when ho said that 
Mr. Grey could get the fortune almost as easily with- 
out my assistance ?” murmured Rose. 

The murderous glare of Mr. Grey’s eyo recurred to 
her; she felt her heart stop beating, and quake with 
the natural shrinking terror of a woman when death, 
secret and treacherous, menaces her. 

“If I were to sicken suddenly, they could forge 
my signature, or force me to give it on my death-bed, 
then 1 would be out of his way,” thought Rose, sink- 
ing upon a 

In spite of her fears, in spite of her yearnings for 
one last glimpse of her beloved parents, in spite of 
her youthful love of life, she put away all thoughts 
of saving herself by a fraud, and since earthly friends 
had been cut off from her, and all hope was gone, she 
crept closer to that best Friend, who succours all who 
trust in Him; and never had He seemed so near her 
asin that hour when first she saw the shadow of 
murder waiting behind her hus!.and’s hatred. 

In a few minutes more Mr. Grey and his friend re- 
turned to see what reflection had done for the cause. 

“My good wife,” said Mr. Grey, showing his tevth, 
“have you decided to be sensible ?” 

“Of your own danger,” added Mr. Cotton, laugh- 
ing ny at his own quip. 

For answer she pointed to the declaration. 

It lay upon the table, torn in two. 


(To be continued.) 





Sratrvgs or SraTesmeN AT WeESTMINSTER.— 
It has been proposed to erect at Westminster, by 
means of funds subscribed, statues of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, Viscount Palmerston, and the Ear! of 
Derby, and, in consequence of communications made 
to the Government, the Treasury recently requested 
Mr. Barry and Mr. Weeks, together with Mr. Fer- 
gusson, to report upon the subject. These —o 
men state in their report, dated the 8th of May, 
that the two gardens in Parliament Square, opposite 
the gateways of New Palace Yard, are the only open 
air spaces at present available for the statues of 
statesmen in the neighbourhood of the Houses of 
Parliament. The pedestals should be uniform in 
dimensions and in design, and in accordance with 
the architecture of the surrounding buildings. It 
is considered that eight feet will be the best height 
for the pedestals. After the eighteen statues havo 
been erected which can be placed in Parliament 
Square gardens other sites may be available, in 
consequence of the proposed clearances in Olé 
Palace Yard and Abingdon Street. 

A CurtvaLrous Quest.—A charming anecdote 
worthy of the ancient days of chivalry is being 
whispered about amongst the higher circles in Lon- 
don. It seems that one of our young Catholic 
heroes of high life, always a great admirer of tho 
Empress Eugénie, recently paid a visit to Chisel- 
hurst previous to his departure for Paris, “ What 
can I bring your Majesty from Babylon?” (the 
name by which the doomed city is always designated 
now by the Ultramontane party) said the young 
nobleman as he bent low over Her Majesty’s fair 
hand. “ Nothing,” replied the Empress, sadly: 
then, suddenly correcting hor specch, said, quietly = 
“ Yes, there isone thing [ should love. Bring mea 
rose from the garden of the Tuileries!’’ The young 
man promised to execute this apparently easy com~- 
mission, and departed in sadness. Last week he re- 
appeared at Chiselhurst with a case of purple mo- 
rocco in his hand, which he reverently presented on 
bended knee tothe Empress. It was the Golden 
Rose, gift of the Pope to Her Majesty, that he had 
brought “ from the 'I'uileries.” How he had obtained 
it, or through what long course of adventure he had 
traced it to the party willing to part with it, will 
never be known, nor yet at what sacrifice it was ob- 
tained. But great was the joy of the illustrious _— 
on beholding it, and pardonable the feeling whic 
induces her to hope that it will bring a blessing at 
last to her house and stay the wrath of Heaven. It 
had always formed part of the altar decorations of 
the chapel at the Tuileries. 
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[THE DUKE OF BORDEAUX.] 


LE COMTE DE CHAMBORD. 


THOUGHTFUL minds in France have recently been 
employed with the important question of Govern- 
ment. The Republicanism which resulted from the 
disaster of Sedan has been tried and found wanting. 
The insurrection, with its ridiculous theories and 
horrible Communistic atrocities, the shocking re- 
prisals which accompanied its suppression, and the 
criminal weakness of the chief of the executive 
during and subsequent to the calamitous internecine 
struggle, have induced the conviction that some 
change in the direction of affairs is imperatively 
necessary—that the present condition of the nation 
demands the presidency of a power strong enough 
to subdue the spirit of anarchy and discontent, to 
reconcile conflicting interests, or at least to insure 
the confidence and repose so needful to overcome 
the disasters resulting from the most terrible war 
which modern times have witnessed. 

Public opinion has been so exclusively directed 
lately to the shortcomings of Napoleon the Third 
that full justice has scarcely been done to the 
benefits he conferred upon his country, and his ad- 
mirers are probably awaiting the arrival of a fayour- 
able time to advance his claims to favour. Conse- 
quently the chances of his restoration to the throne 
may for the present remain undiscussed. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the Comte de Chambord, as the representative 
of the Bourbons, who held almost uninterrupted 
sway over France from 1589 to 1830, should enjoy a 
share of attention. 

The remarkable family at the head of which now 
stands the count dates its remote origin as far back 
as 987, when the series of struggles for supremacy 
which had been taking place between rival claimants 
to sovereignty was ended by the plebeian Hughes 
Capet, who usurped the throne and founded the 


dynasty bearing his name, The representatives of | 





the elder branch of this race continued to wear the 
crown until the death of Charles the Fair, on the 
Ist of February, 1328, when the regency of the 
kingdom was claimed by our Edward the Third, by 
reason of his relationship to the deceased monarch, 
until the birth of the late king’s expected child. 
Philip of Valois, however, put forward his superior 
rights as the cousin-german of Charles the Fair, 
and the regency was in consequence adjudged to him, 

With the title of Philip the Sixth he subsequently 
became the first king of the house of Valois. ‘Soe 
his chequered career the famous battle of Cressy 
was fought on the 24th of August, 1346, when the 
blind King of Bohemia—an ally of the French—was 
slain, and his standard, on which was embroidered 
in gold three ostrich feathers with the words “ Ich 
Dien” (I serve), taken and conveyed as a trophy to 
Edward the Black Prince, who in memory of that 
day bore three ostrich feathers in his coronet with 
the same motto, which have ever since been asso- 
ciated with the Princes of Wales. 

Henry the Third, the last of the line of Valois, 
was the third son of Henry the Second, and suc- 
ceeded his brother Charles the Ninth, who fied in 
1574. While Duke of Anjou, Henry was elected 
King of Poland, which position he resigned upon 
his suecession to the kingdom of France. His assas- 
sination by a monk named James Clement brought 
forward the younger branch of his family. 

Thus the firet Bourbon king of France in the per- 
son of Henry the Fourth ascended the throne in 1589, 
previous to which, as son of Antoine de Bourbon, 
King of Navarre, and Jeanne d’ Albert, he had himself 
become King of Navarre in 1572, and had married 
Margaret, a sister of Charles the Ninth. Educated 
a Protestant—on which account Elizabeth of Eng- 
land made him g present of 23,000/, ~ be nevertheless 
found it convenient twice to abjure ‘. creed, and 
became “ reconciled to tke Church o' me,” first 
to saye himself from being included in the Messacre 
of St. Bartholomew, aud secondly to semove the 





=o 

obstacle which the profession of the Protestant ree 
ligion placed between him and his coronation ag 
King of France. He, however, on each occasion 
returned to his original creed, and in 1595 issued 
the Edict of Nantes, granting toleration to Protes- 
tants. His exceeding nobility of nature, generosity, 
and wisdom caused him to be regarded as the Father 
of the People, and earned for him the well-merited 
title of Henry the Great. All his goodness and 
greatness, however, could not save him from Ra- 
vaillac, the assassin friar, by whose hand he was 
killed on the 4th of June, 1616. 

Europe has on the whole little cause to be thankful 
for the Bourbon rule exercised by the descendants 


of Henry the Fourth—for the most part it has been 


characterised by narrow-minded bigotry and des- 
potic tyranny such as it would be impossible to re- 
vive in the present day. Indeed in ce it was 
set aside first by the Republic established upon the 
execution in 1793 of Louis the Sixteenth—whose 
son, Louis the Seventeenth, perished in prison while 

et a child—then the régime of Napoleon the 

irst, which lasted from 1804 until his abdication 
in 1814, when the Allies re-established Bourbon rule 
in France by placing on the throne Louis the Eigh- 
teenth, brother to Louis the Sixteenth. The cele- 
brated pamphlet written by Chateaubriand on the 
fall of the Empire, ‘‘ De Bonaparte et des Bourbons,” 


| did a great deal to bring about this accession. Louis 


the Eighteenth himself said it was worth 100,000 
men in paving the way for his dynasty. When he 
died in 1824 he was su led in his turn by his 
brother Charles the Tenth, who provoked the hos- 
tility of the populace to such an extent that his re- 
Peng _~ bey eae count e~ “yo ex- 

bs vious going in , however, 
Charles the Tenth—his own son the Dauphin con- 
senting to waive his rights—made a proclamation 
to the soldiers at Rambouillet in favour of his 
grandson, the Duke of Bordeaux, the subject of our 
illustration, and presented him to them as Henry 
the Fifth, King of France. Since which time the 
Count de Chambord has borne that title amongst. 
the Legitimists. The French Chambers not only 
refused to accept him as king but elected to reign 
in his stead Louis Philippe, sixth Duke of Orleans, 
the representative of the younger branch of the 
Bourbon family. The Count de Chambord after a 
while in 1843 took up his residence in London and 
solaced himself for the loss of a real crown by hold- 
ing a mimic court in Belgrave Square; and three 
years after the revolution of 1848 drove Louis 
Philippe to England a compact was made between 
the two houses of Bourbon by which their respective 
claims to the crown of France were supposed to 
have been settled. Now that the Second Empire, 
established in 1852, has fallen, there seems to be 
some chance that Bourbonism may again be seen in 
the ascendant, and from present ame mp it 
seems quite possible that France will bestow upon. 
Henry the Fifth the exalted position to which he 
was nominated forty years ago. 

Henri Charles Ferdinand Marie Dieudonné d’ Ar-- 
tois, Duke of Bordeaux, head of the elder branch of 
the Bourbons, was born in Paris on the 29th of 
September, 1820. Great pomp attended the birth 
of this “‘ child of miracle” as he was called, and it 
is said that the water employed at his baptism had 
been procured for the purpose from the River Jordan. 
His father, Prince Charles Ferdinand d’Artois, Duke 
de Berri, the second son of Charles the Tenth, had 
been assassinated one Sunday evening in March of 
the same year while escorting the duchess from the 
opera-house to her carriage. Caroline Ferdinande 
Louise, his mother, was the famous Duchesse de 
Berri who accompanied Charles the Tenth in his 
flight to Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, and in whose 
favour a om movement took place at La Vendée 
in 1832. She subsequently retired to Sicily, having: 
married a son of the Prince of Lucchesi-Palli. 

In 1846 the Duke of Bordeaux married the Prin- 
cess Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Modena, and under present circumstances it 
seems probable that he will be the last of his line. 
His title of Comte de Chambord is derived from the- 
splendid chateau of that name which was pur- 
chased by public subscription and given to him. It. 
has a pak twenty-one miles in extent attached 
to it. 

Should Henry the Fifth be called to preside over- 
the destinies of hia country, it is to be hoped that 
he will emulate the best actions of the best of his. 
ancestors, in order that France may once more take: 
the proud place she occupied amongst the powers 
of the oul before the humiliation came upon her 
under which she is now suffering. 


THE remains of Ugo Foscolo have been removed 


from Chiswick churchyard, where they were placed 
after his death, which took place on the 10th of 
October, 1827, at Turnham Green, The corpse of 
the poet was fonnd in an almost perfect state of 
preservation, and is to be sent to Florence, where 
the Lettere di Ortis appeared, 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 


——__— 


CHAPTER V. 
Love comforteth like sunshine after rain. 
Venus and Adonis. 

In three days’ time the travelling carriages stood 
packed and ready before the door of the baronct’s 
house in the old court suburb. 

Marian occupied one of these carriages, in com- 
pany with Mrs. Caryl. Another was filled with ser- 
vants, going from the town house to the Moat. In 
the third Sir Stephen Powis smoked his after-break- 
fast cigar, with his great St. Bernard mastiff, Star, 
by his side. In this order they drove from the door. 

Sir Stephen seemed both restless and excited as 
that journey commenced. He patted the mastiff’s 
head, and said to him, dreamily : 

‘I really believe that we are going to be happy 
down there at last, my Star.” 

But for all that, it seemed at times as if he was 
ill at ease. And Mrs. Caryl, watching him furtively 
from under her black brows whenever they stopped 
for rest and refreshment, smiled to herself and com- 
pressed her thin lips more and more viciously as 
they drew nearer and nearer home. 

The journey might have been made easily in one 
day by rail, but Sir Stephen chose to travel by coach, 
on account of the shock Marian had lately received. 

On the evening of the second day after their de- 
parture from London Mrs. Caryl called Marian’s 
attention to the sign that hung before a small inn in 
the village through which they were then just passing. 
. “The *‘ Powis Arms,’”’ said Marian, glaneing out 
just in time to receive the salutation of the bowing 
landiord at the open door. ‘ What does it mean, 
Mrs. Caryl ?” 

“It means, Miss Marian, that we are now on Sir 
Stephen’s land, and very near home. All that yon 
see now, on every side, belongstohim. And in half 
an hour more we shall enter the gates of the Moat.” 

“Ts it a very old place?” asked Marian. “ One 
would think so, from its name.” 

“The Moat is many hundred years old,” replied 
Mrs. Caryl. “It belonged to Sir Stephen's ances- 
tors in the time of the Crusades. Even in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth it was very different from 
what you will see it now. The old drawbridge and 
portcullis were standing then,’’ 

“ Are they gone now ?” 

“* Yes, miss.” 

“Qh, what a pity ye 

“So Sir Stephen thinks and says, Miss Marian. 


But the former Sir Stephen thought otherwise, and 


had them taken down. The Moat remains, but you 
€ross if BOW upon a modern bridge,” 





[THE BOND OF SYMPATHY. ] 


“Powis is not an English name,” 
thoughtfully. 

“No, miss. The family are Welsh in reality. At 
least, Sir Stephen’s remote ancestors were Welsh, 
and I believe he is very proud of the fact. He says 
that he comes of an unconquered race. You know, 
miss, that the English never did conquer the Welsh 
after all.” : 

“ No—it was only by stratagem that the land was 
made into a principality,” said Marian. ‘ But the 
Welsh generally have dark eyes and hair.” 

Mrs. Caryl smiled. 

“Sir Stephen gets his blue eyes and brown hair 
and fair complexion from his mother’s side of the 
house. She was Irish by birth—an Irish heiress of 
a very ancient family, and one of the most beautiful 
women ever presented at the English court. Sir 
Stephen is like her. He is called a very handsome 
man, I believe.” 

‘*The handsomest man I ever saw!” said Marian, 
eagerly. “ He is more like a beautiful picture than 
a living man. His face is so stern and calm and 
proud till he speaks, then his smile is so beautiful, 
softening the firm lips, and lighting up the dark blue 
eyes, and——”’ 

She stopped suddenly, for the black eyes oppo- 
site had shown their spite and malice too plainly. 

Colouring deeply, the girl asked : 

“* Why do you look at me in that way? Have I 
said anything wrong?” 

‘* Me, Miss Marian ?’”’ said Mrs. Caryl, with an 
air of innocent surprise. ‘I was not conscious of 
looking in any particular way. I was only thinking 


that it might not be well for you to admire Sir | 


Stephen’s beauty so openly before any one who felt 
inclined to make harm out of it, that was all.” 

‘* But Sir Stephen is so much older than I,”’ stam- 
mered Marian. ‘Old enough to be my father in fact.” 

“But he is not your father, Miss Marian,’’ was 
the significant reply. 

“True. But I meant no harm.” 

‘Of course not,” replied the woman, satisfied 
that her veiled hint had been taken as she meant it. 
“No one supposed that you did mean anything 
wrong. But it does not —— do for a pretty 
young lady like you to speak her mind so freely 
about things of that kind. You will excuse that 
piece of advice from an old woman like me, who 
only wishes you well,” 

“ Certainly,’’ said the girl, gratefully. “If I say 
or do anything that seems amiss, I hope you will 
always tell me of it, Mrs. Caryl. Now that poor, 
dear Dame Bateman is dead I have no one to tell me 
what I ought to do or say.” 

The carriage stopped as she spoke, They were at 
the gates of the Ment 





said Marian, | 





LALLA ET EAD AD ED 


A pleasant-looking, middle-aged woman came ont 
of a little rustic lodge near by and opened the gate, 
| dropping a courtesy as the carriage rolled past. 

** Welcome home, Sir Stephen,” Marian heard her 
say as the baronet’s carriage approached, 
| ‘Then she heard in reply the musical voice which 
| she was learning to know—and also to love—so well. 
Her heart warmed towards that unknown lodge- 
keeper, because she had bidden that kindly “‘ wel- 
come home.” 

Yet in all this the poor child was so innocent! In 
every thought and wish and hope she was so free 
from evil or from harm! Blindfold she walked upon 
the edge of a precipice, and saw nothing of her own. 
danger. But Mrs. Caryl saw it for her. 

If, in her lonely hours of musing, the girl woke 
with a start to find how entirely one figure filled 
the foreground of all her dreams, she excused it, 
even to herself, on the score of his kindness and 
fatherly protection, and the gratitude she was 
bound to feel in return. True, another home was 
open to her if she chose to claim it, and other 
friends would welcome her—but not as he had done. 

It seemed to her that Emily Bateman must always 
be reminded by her presence of her great bereave- 
ment. To Sir Stephen, on the contrary, she came; 
not as the shadow of a bitter grief, but as the morn- 
ing smile of hope and joy. She felt more and more 
assured of this as every day went by. His reserve 
had melted before the magic of her smile, and he 
spoke to and looked at her as a man always speaks 
to and looks at whatever is most dear and precious 
in his eyes. It needed no words to convince the 
girl that the baronet was fond of her, and that, if 
she left him now, she would take with her the sun- 
shine and happiness of hisheartand home. On her 
part, she thought of such a parting as the direst 
misfortune that a cruel fate could have in store for 


her. 

And with the knowledge of all this affection in 
her heart, she was yet so unlearned and unpractised 
as to set it down to the score of reverent gratitude, 
never to that of love! But, as has been already 
suggested, Mrs. Caryl was wiser. Where Sir Stephen 
was concerned she was remarkably far-sighted, for 
certain weighty reasons of her own. It did not take 
her long to ascertain that the girl’s fancy was won 
by the classic beauty of the baronet’s face and form, 
and that her heart was touched by his courtesy and 
gentleness, in spite of the difference in their ages 
and their rank. As for the baronet himself, Mrs. 
Caryl had watched him oog one well during the 
| years she had spent beneath his roof. She had often 
| seen him beleaguered by damsels of certain and un- 
| certain ages, but from all these trials he had escaped 

heart-whole, Now, for the first time, she saw that 


| 
| 
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he was strangely puma and chang ed. She saw 
how ‘hi 3 eye = ndled when it met the innocent, ad- 
miring gaze that Marian sometimes fixed upon him. 
She noticed the softened tone in which he spoke to 
the girl—she marked his studied attention to her 
wishes and her comfort, and from these things she 
lrew her own sage conc lusions. 

‘“‘ Between this young lady and Sir Stephen and 
the C rimso n Room, I shall not want for occupation 
here,”’ she thought to herself as the earriage rolled 
through the long chestnut avenue that led towards 
the house. “It will take — mag tee ages te 
thinking to see my clear; r a 
tangled skein of a ButI shall do it atthe 
last, I have no fear. Now for my fair yo — 
and her adopted father ! Father, i indeed ! 
if Sir Stephen is really as blind asthe pretends ‘to 
be, or if ho imagines that Iam! I also wonder 
what would be said by the tenant of the Crimson 
Room to the faree we are now about to play !” 

“Are wo near the Moat, Mrs: Caryl Be said 
Marian, breaking the long silence that had reigned 
between them. 

Mrs. Caryl glanced from the window. 

‘You will see the gleam of the water over the 
sides of the bridge in about fiveminntes more, Miss 
Marian. Of course, the ‘house will then be very 
near at hand.” 

‘“‘ Have you ever been here before?’ was thegirl’s 
next question, 

Mrs. Caryl stared. 

“a9 hy, I have spent long years of my life 
here, Miss Marian.” 

‘* Was Sir Stephen here too?” 

‘Sometimes. But he never used toilike the Most, 
and wag unwilling to stay here when it was not 
necessary. His father and mother both died here. 
‘They are buried in a mausoleum inthe park. It is 
a gloomy place. But Sir Stephem spends hours 
there when ho resides at the Moat. Tie worshipped 
the very ground Lady Powis walked on. she 
idolised him in return. Sir John, the father of Sir 
Stephen, died first, when my master was a mete 
boy; but Lady Powis lived till he was five-and- 
twenty. Her death almost killed him. They feared 
for his life at first, then for his reason. He re CO 
vered, as you see; ‘but he has not yet got over her 
k No one ever ventures to breathe her name be- 
fore him, and he never speaks of her himself.” 

**Is there a picture of her here? You said she 
was a very beautiful woman, did you not ?”’ 

*“ Her best picture is in Sir Stephen’s face, for 
he resembles her as much as a man can resemble a 
woman, only that she had not his stern, proud look; 
but the eyes, the hair, the complexion, the Grecian 
profile, and the smile, are all my lady over again. 
She had just that same rounded chin, and the proud 
curve to the lip, and the haughty set of the head 
that Sir Stephen has now. 

“ After all, Mrs. C aryl, you think him handsome 
as well as I,” said Marian, playfully. 

‘The dark face of Mrs. Caryl flushed with a deep, 
almost painful flush. 

“It is not for me, a servant, to speak of my 
master’s good looks, miss,’’ she said. ‘I only an- 
swered your question. Lady Powis was certainly a 
very beautiful woman, and he, as certainly, re- 
sembles her. ‘That is all.” 

‘I beg your pardon. r was only jesting. I hope 
I have not offended you,” said Marian, anxiously. 

Oh, dear, no, miss. I could take no offence at 
anything you might choose to say,’’ was the suave 
reply. 

But in her secret soul Mrs. Caryl felt, with wrath, 
that her life’s mystery had well nigh escaped her 
jealous guardianship just then. The consciousness 
of this weakness made her doubly bitter against 
Marian, innocent of all evil intent though she might 
be, and added another item to the long score which 
was accumulating in the mind of her secret enemy 
against that day of reckoning which was assuredly 
yet to come. 

* Wher ro did Sir Stephen live when he was not 
here ?” asked the girl, eager to turn the conversa- 
tion to a more agreeable subject. 

‘“* Sometimes he was in London, at the house you 
have already seen. But he travelled a great deal 
on the Continent and in the E: st, and he stayed in 
In lia, i remember, three years, just after Lady 
Powis died. He has another estate much larger 
than this in Wales. It has a beautiful house on it, 
quite like a castle, I have heard, though 1 was never 

there. It is called ‘ Powis Land,’ and is the old 
estate that came down in the family from the feudal 
times. Lady Powis was very fond of the place, 
and Sir Stephen was there with her a great deal 
when he was a young man. But he has never 
visited it since her death. A steward lives there to 
collect the rents, and his wife keeps the house in 
order. I doubt if Sir Stephen will ever enter it 
again. 

* Who is the heir after him ?” 
“Was he an only child ? 

Mrs. Caryl hesitated a moment before anst wering. 

“ No, miss,’ she said, at last. “ Sir Stephen was 


oss. 


asked Marian. 





a second son. His brother, Sir John, succeeded to 
the title and estates when he was but fifteen years 
old. He was his father’s pet and favourite, just as 
Sir Stephen was his mother’s. But he was terribly 
wild and dissipated and headstrong. After his 
father’s death there was no one able to control him, 
and he died in Paris at the age of twen three, a 
perfect wreck in mind and body. You 
picture at the Moat, but you had Roch elle 
tions about it, unless Sir Btephen phen speaks of him of 
his own accord. As I have said to rae Soap 
are always secrets connected with 
and there is one here, which it is not likely you 
ever know much about. I tell you this that you 
may be on your guard al make no allusion to it 
when you see Sir John’s picture, and ask mo ques- 
tions that are likely to be annoying or indiscrest.” 
“Thank you,” said Marian, gravely, then, — a 
pause, she added, in a low tone : “ Mrs. Caryl 
you would tell me why Iam not to go to ike ont 
wing of the Moat, or to cross the a of ‘the 
Crimson Room.” 


“Hush!” said Mrs. Caryl, turning a lanc- 

ing nervously out of the carriage window as fe she 

there beside it. 
thoughtless, 


expected to see Sir Stephen 
can you be so imprudent and 
Marian ! ae ane a ae ek 
family secret—to which I a al — 
promise apes aoe Sate 

give even a hint of eee "Sr Biephen o, 
in fact, to any one ?”” 

“T know, and I am not going to ao so,” 

Marian. “But, simce you have confided so = 
laces in ta gd Why not tell me 


‘* Because itw: youscless, Miss Marian. When 
I found that Sir bent upon aa etl 
you here—and, mind you, pice. then, and I s 
think, that itwas an ill-ad ing to do, theugh 
I say jt out of no want of liking or respect a you, | 
my dear—when I found that you were really to 
come, 1 made up my mind that I would gay what 4 
thought it was my duty to say before syou entered 
yonder house. To know so much wasmecessary for 
yourown comfort and happiness and safety. To 
know more would only be to make-you uneasy. The 
Moat would be no more of a home to you than it is 
to me if you knew all that I know about it. So do 
not try to discover | secret that may be kept from 
you for your own good while the Moat is your home. 
And, above all, promise me once more that you will 
say nothing of all this to Sir Stephen. Promise 
me before we reach the house, orI shall not know 
a moment’s peace or rest there. Heaven knows 
there is trouble enough awaiting me there.” 

“Marian!” said a deop, sweet voice just outside 
the carriage window. 

Mrs. Caryl started as if she had been shot. 

“There is Sir Stephen!” she gasped. “If he has 
heard what we have beensaying! Oh, Miss Marian, 
do not even let him guess it, unless you wish to ruin 
me! 

“ Have no fear, he shall learn nothing from me,” 
said Marian, in a low voice. 

Then she looked out with her brightest smile to 
find Sir Stephen. 

He was standing at a little distance, looking 
fixedly towards the Moat. 

“Do you want me, Sir Stephen ?” she asked. “I 
thought I heard you speak my name.’ 

He turned towards her, ont she saw that his face 
was pale and sad. 

“Yes. I want you,” hesaid. “Come and walk 
with me. We are near the house, but you will not 
care to hear all the noise and bustle of ‘this ar- 
riva 

He held out his hand to assist her as the foot- 
man, descending from the box, opened the carriage- 
door. 

” You will see that all isin proper order, Mrs. 
nnd he said, glancing at her as they turned 
awa 

” An shall be as it ought to be, when you arrive, 
Sir Stephen,” was the reply. 

The baronet and his housekeeper certainly ex- 
changed a peculiar glance, but Marian did not ob- 
serve it. 

‘** Dinner in an hour from now,” said Sir Stephen. 

Then he drew back, and the carriages and the 
bowing servants passed on.- He waited till the last 
vehicle was out of sight, and till the cloud of dust 
behind it had subsided. 

Then he turned to Marian, with a weary sigh. 

“ My little friend, Iam like King Saul to-night, 
and my dark mood isonme. You must drive it 
away with the music of your voice, and the light of 
-— smile. Come with me. Come too, Star.” 

He drew her hand within his arm as he spoke, and 
the mastiff, glad to be released from the confine- 
ment of the carriage, wheeled in clumsy circles 
round them, and barked till the distant hills sent 
back the echoing sound. 

“ Gently, gently, Star,” said the baronet. “‘ Now, 
my child, tell me if you are glad that vou are com- 
ing home.” 


“How 
Miss 


“Tam very glad to be with you, Sir Stephen,” 
said the girl, simply. “‘ Any place would be home to 
me where you were.” 

A deep flush rose to the baronet’s brow, and his 
blue eyes were full of an ardent light, unseen by her 
—but he controlled himself by a strong effort. 

“No—no! She is young and innocent, and her 
words mean less than they seem to imply,” he said 
to himself. ‘She never could speak so frankly if 
she loved me as she'willone day love some better 
and happier man! Heaven forbid that I should 

betray the beautiful and sacred trust sho 

esinme. A pure and innocent child she has 

into my hands; and pure and innocent she 

s out of them, so help me Heaven !” 

lies the moat, Marian,’”’ he said, abruptly 

as ho turned a corner in the winding avenue, all 

chequered over now with the wavering light and 
shade of the summer eanset hour. 

Marian looked. Just before her was a tranquil 
sheet of water, some twenty or thirty feet in width, 
spanned by an ornamental bridge of iron, whose 

racefully wrought Were mirrored over again 
in the quiet depths below. 

Beyond this moata "7% bank sloped 


, Overgrown 
2 faghion of other years. 
centre of the house wal a castellated tower, 
with loop-holes instead of windows, its 

and low-browed entranee frowning grim 
the ancient portcullis had once been ft 
east and to the west stretched out more 
modern wings, built in the Elizabethan style. A 
from the centre tower, and even as 
banner ran suddenly up and 
air—the glad token of the 


Stephen gazed at ~ house and at its muto 
Fh emmy the same sad look. 

“Ttis a beautiful place!’ said the girl, softly. 
“So old—so eray—so silent and peaceful as it stands 
in the midst of that velvet lawn! It looks just as 
I hoped it might look. How you must love the 


, Sir 

“J1 It has been nothing but a tomb to me for 
five-and-twenty years!” 

= took the hand that rested on his arm as ho 
sp 

Pe Sty child, I have another place to show you be- 
fore we enter there.’ 

He turned aside before he crossed the bridge, and 
led her into a narrow grass-grown path, that wound 
through a grove of stately pines, whose needle-like 
leaves formed a soft and fragrant carpet for their 
feet. 

Presently the sound of falling water made itself 
heard. The footpath widened, and ended in an 
open circle of deepest green, surrounded with tall 

ines, and a few lovely drooping willows, whose 
a were laved continually by the spray which 
a large fountain threw up from the countless jets 
half-hidden in its rocky bed. 

Beyond the fountain, another footpath wound 
throughout another grove of pines. Following this, 
a few steps brought them toa second glade, far 
smaller than the first. Here were beds of the most 
beautiful flowers, evidently cared for daily by a 
skilful hand. In their midst a marble building, like 
a Grecian temple, rose likea white dream of beauty 
on the eye. 

Sir Stephen ascended the marble steps alone, and, 
taking a key from a golden chain around his neck, 
he pees Tah the door. 

‘Come,’ he said to Marian. 

Taking his extended hand, she entered the mau- 
soleum by his side. Within, on a marble bier, were 
extended two figures, so life-like in their sculptured 
sleep, that Marian s and turned pale. 

“Tt is my mother’s grave, dear child,” said Sir 
Stephen, gently. ‘ Here she lies, as I have so often 
seen her, tranquilly sleeping. See how the sculptor 
has caught the placid, heavenly look that always 
rested on her lovely face! You do not fear to stay 
here—at least with me ?” 

“Oh, no!” said Marian. 

Then, all fatherless and motherless as she was, 
and her full heart divining, in some measure, the 
nature of his grief, she bent down and kissed the 
beautiful marble hand, that lay, like a lily, upon the 
lady’s breast. 

Tears were in her eyes as she did this. Tears 
dimmed the bright blue eyes that watched her, and 
Sir Stephen’s strong arm encircled her waist, anc 
drew her gently close against his quickly beating 
heart, 

* Marian, here in this sacred presence I swear that 
I will be your best friend while we both live!” he 
said, in a broken voice. “There is no sacrifice I 
am not ready to make for your happiness, if only 
for the sake of that kiss upon my mother’s hand! 
My heart is strangely drawn to you, my child! No 
father ever loved a daughter better than I love you. 
You must not leave me, at least for many years. 
Promise me, here in the presence of my mother—for 
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I firmly believe that she sees and hears us here— 
promise me that you will stay with me till the time 
comes for you to love another better and to crave 
another home !’’ ; , 

“TJ promise ; but that time will never come!” said 
Marian, with a tearful smile. 

Sir Stephen drew her still nearer, and looked 
down into her lovely face with an ardent, ycarning 

aze. 

. “The time will come—then I will give you up 
without a murmur, my Marian: Bnt we will not 
think of that now. I brought you here, dear, be- 
cause I dared not pay this visit alone. The mere 
thought of it has made me inexpressibly sad all day 
long. She was such a dear mother to me. She 
loved me best. of anything on earth, and the world 
has been only. 6 tomb to me since I lost her. But 
you, sweet child, you can make life worth the living 
for me again, if you will but try. We will visit this 
place together every day.” 

He, too, bent down and kissed the marble brow 
of the silent, sleeper before he closed the door of 
the mausolenm. 

“T never thought to take any human being to 
that place,” he said as they stood together at the 
foot of the = “No one has ever entered it be- 
fore with me, but it has done me good to see you 
there.”” 

; Iam glad then that I came,” she said, thought- 
fully. 

She was looking at the fountain as she spoke— 
at its bright drops seen glancing in the air between 
the sombre trees. She stood on the second step of 
the mausoleum, and Sir Stephen Powis, at the foot, 
pr gaa his stately head justreaching to her 
shoulder. 

“Speak to me, Marian!’’ he cried, suddenly ; 
“say something kind.and loving to me—for my 
mother’s sake, and here beside her grave !’’ 

Strangely moved and touched by that sudden im- 
passioned appeal, Marian looked down at him. His 
face was slightly flushed, his blue eyes were full of 
tenderness, he was superbly handsome at that mo- 
ment, in spite of his fifty years. 

“* What shall I say to you?’’ she asked. 

Her own eyes dropped before his,and a deep blush 
rose to her cheek. 

“Say!”’ he cried, impetuously. “There is but 
one thing that I wish to hear you say! I have 
prayed for it—yearned for it from the moment 
when I caught you. in my arms as we fell together 
down that dizzy railway wall! It is a mad, wild 
dream, Marian! It can never, never come true, 
though I almost dream it possible when I see that 
lovely blush that deepens beneath my look and 
touch! Oh, Marian! If I were but five-and-twenty 
years younger!” 

“What then ?” she whispered. 

“Then here, under the blue sky and beside my 
mother’s grave, I would say ‘Marian, I love you—not 
1s a father—not as a friend—but as a lover—as a 
husband! Be my wife.’ But now—ah, I aman old 
rs darling! Forgive me, and forget what I have 
jald,. 

“You could love me,” shesaid. “‘ Me—an orphan 
—friendless, homeless, poor, aud without even a 
name !”? 

“Tf I were five-and-twenty years younger you 
should take mine in spite of yourself, Marian! I 
could have made you love me five-and-twenty years 
ago ! 

“T love you now!” 

Was he dreaming? Had that soft whisper really 
fallen on his ear ? 

He gave one startled glance at the lovely, blush- 
ing face. Then he opened his arms, and of her own 
accord the gentle bride hehad won came nestling to 
his breast. Fifty years? Nay, he was buta boy 
again, and in love for the first, last, and only time 
in all his varied and eventful life, 


CHAPTER VI. 
To keep an adjunct to remember thee 
Were to import forgetfulness in me. 
Shakespeare. 

Mrs. Cary had ample time, amid all her other 
ares and perplexities that day, to grow uneasy 
‘bout her master and his youthful charge bofore they 
o) peared crossing the ornamental bridge together, 
and talking eagerly as they went. 

The housekeeper eyed them closely from behind 
‘ie convenient screen of a lattice blind in the second 
storey, where she was superintending the prepara- 

on of Marian’s room. Something in the look and 
nanner of Sir Stephen struck her with all the force 
ot a novel and almost unexpected danger. And 

mething else in the subdued yet happy aspect of 
-e girl seemed mutely answering to the change in 
lm, 

“Surely he can have said nothing to her yet,” 
thought the housekeeper, aghast at the thought of 
such imprudent haste. “I must question her at 
once. Jf he has really spoken, then it will be time 
-o introduce her to the tenant of the Crimson Room. 
“ut it seems almost impossible that he should be so 





foolishly abrupt. After all these years of cool cau- 
tion to go and throw himself headlong at the feot of 
a little school-girl like that! I have no patience to 
think of it. If my will is law yet at the Moat, the 
thing shall never be.” 

Meanwhile, the happy pair approaching the house, 
with all the blissful selfishness of love, had no 
thought for others, and were utterly oblivious even 
of the existence of the woman ‘who watched them 
from that upper window with such unfriendly eyes. 

Marian’s gentle and pious heart was already up- 
lifted in secret prayer and praise for the sunshine 
that had so codlenly dawned upon her path. Twelve 
hours before and she was but a nameless and home- 
less wanderer, dependent on the kindness and 
charity of a stranger for the very bread she ate and 
the clothes she wore. Now, from his lofty throne, 
Sir Stephen Powis had stooped to raise her to his 
side, and had won her for his own, as gently, as 
tenderly, and as respectfully as if she had been the 
highest lady in the land. How could she help loving 
him? Even as they stood before the stately home, 
which had been the cradle of his own proud race 
for centuries, he hailed her playfully by her future 
title, and vowed that all within those walls should 
be her subjects and vie with each other in executing 
her behests. 

At that moment he glanced towards the house. 
His eyes wandered to the left wing of the building, 
which was shuttered closely, and partly screened 
from view by a group of sombre-looking yow trees, 
cut into arbours and winding walks by the gar- 
dener’s shears. 

Marian, glancing up at him, was surprised by the 
change that came suddenly over the face. 

The tender smile with which he had regarded her 
was gone—the lovelight filled his deep blue eyes no 
more. His face was troubled, and his eyes were 
stern and questioning—even piercing—in the glance 
they turned upon her now. 

** Marian.” 

* Yes, Sir Stephen.” 

“You must keep all this seoret for the present. 
Breathe not a word in yonder house of the relation 
in which we stand to each other till I give you leave. 
When we have been married a year and a day I will 
tell you my reason for this request. Nay, it is not 
a request, Marian. It is a command! Will you 
obey it ?” 

“ Yes, Sir Stephen,” said the girl, her heart sink- 
ing suddenly within her at his altered look and tone. 

** Say nothing to Mrs. Caryl, above all others. If 
she question you, avoid and evade those questions.” 

‘1 will obey you, Sir Stephen.” 

* One thing more.” : 

He hesitated for a few moments, then went on 
again : 

‘Ours is an old family, Marian, and during the 
many hundred years that it has existed many strange 
things have happened in this house. There is a 
skeleton in our cupboard, my dear, as in all others. 
There is a history which I shall one day relate to 
you—but not now. It is connected with that 
western wing, which, as you see, is now closed and 
set apart from the restof the house. Your rooms 
are in the eastern wing, and nothing need ever call 
you to that other side of the house. Have I your 
promise that you will not go there?” 

“Twill go to no room except my own, unless 
Ap wish it, Sir Stephen. You may rely on me in 
this.’”’ 

“Yes. I thinkI may trust you,’’ he said, looking 
at her with that same gloomy, troubled look. ‘ That 
frank face, those clear, honest gray eyes, would never 
deceive me, Marian. I could forgive and forget 
anything and everything except deceit. Remember 
that in all your dealings with me.’’ 

“Indeed, Sir Stephen, you may trust me!’ she 
answered again. 

But her heart was saddened by the evident need 
of this assurance. Ought he not to have faith in 
her, even without her pledged word? Ought he not 
to know that she loved him too well to say or do 
anything that would displease or pain him? The 
mystery of the western wing no longer excited her 
curiosity as it had done at first. But it wrung her 
heart. Thus, when the evil day came upon her, she 
had less strength to resist the temptation than his 
unconditional faith and confidence in her would have 
given. Bound by that promise, the force of cir- 
cumstances made her false to her vow; when, had 
the vow been an unspoken one, it would have been 
kept intact to the end. Herein Sir Stephen was at 
fault, as he saw only too well in after-days. But 
with so much at stake his present course seemed the 
only one open to him. So he required, and Marian 
pronounced, the vow. 

‘* Now let us enter the house,” he said, witha sigh 
of relief. “Some prying eyes may be watching us 
from yonder casements even now, for aught I can 
say, and I wish to protect you from every breath of 
slander, even though we are down here among these 
wilds. It is the few people who are immediately 
around us that constitute our world after all, and 
not one of the subjects of our little kingdom must 








be able to breathe a word against the fair fame of 
Lady Powis when I present her to my sovereign be- 
fore the assembled court. I wish, with all my 
heart——” 

He paused as he spoke. His eyes, fixed on tho 
distant hills behind the Moat, lit suddenly. His 
cheek flushed, his broad breast heaved, and he turned 
to the girl with a glance that seemed to pierce her 
to the heart. 

** Marian, do you see those mountains ?” 

“* Yes, Sir Stephen.” 

“There where they rise is Scotland. The Moat 
lies on the border line of the two countries. A tivo 
hours’ drive would take us over there. Would you 
like to go ?” 

“‘ Anywhere with you, Sir Stephen,’”’ she replied. 

“ And anywhere it will be, to a dead certainty,’ 
he muttered between his teeth. 

He hesitated. Again he glanced towards the 
gloomy, silent western wing. ‘Then he stamped his 
foot impatiently on the ground, and turned away, 
biting his lip. 

“ Marian, we will go!” he said, aloud. 

And she, rather surprised at so much agitation 
over the prospect of a little drive, assented quietly. 

* Not to-day, of course, for it is too late,” he said, 
hurriedly. “ But to-morrow. Be ready very early 
to-morrow, Marian. We will drive there in the 
early morning, as soon as we have breakfasted.” 

“Very well, Sir Stephen. Am I to tell Mrs. 
Caryl? Is she to go with us?” 

“Tell her! At your peril, Marian,” he said, with 
a frown. “ Tell her, indeed! Are you mad, child? 
No! Yon will take your breakfast early in your own 
room, ‘Then you will dress yourself, as if for a walk 
in the grounds or park. Say nothing to any one, 
even of your intention to do this, and get out of 
the house without being observed, if you can. Then 
cross this bridge, take the path to the mausolenm; 
and when = have reached that turn sharply to 
the left, where you will find a lonely wood road, all 
overgrown with grass and moss. Follow that road 
for a quarter of a mile, and you will see a ruined 
lodge bencath the trees. By that lodge is a gate 
that leads out into the highway. There I shall bo 
waiting for you withacarriage. I can trust my 
own servant, and he will go with us to—across the 
line, Marian. Are you satisfied with my plan? Do 
you understand it fully ?” 

**T think so, Sir Stephen.” 

“ Will you be there ?”” 

“I will be there.” 

‘My darling! We shallhave a happy day! After 
to-morrow—hush! Is not that Mrs. Caryl coming 
out from the hall door to the porch ?”’ 

“Yes. She is looking for me, I presume.” 

“Then you must run away to her, and without 
the farewell kiss that I am dying to take, if she was 
not looking straight at us. ever mind! To- 
morrow shall make amends forthis! Dino with her 
to-day, my darling, and let her sleop near your 
room. I shall see you no more till we meet to- 
morrow morning at the lodge gate. I shall expect 
you there by ten o’clock. Do not fail me.” 

“T will not, Sir Stephen.” 

There was a fierce glance in his deep blue eyes— 
an unsettled kind of agitation in his manner that 
almost frightened the girl, and made her more will. 
ing to leave him than she would otherwise have 


een. 

As she hurried away she heard him say to him- 
self, in a low voice: 

‘“*T will make life such a heaven to her that sha 
will never have the heart to regret what she has 
done.” 

What did he mean? Why were his looks so fierce 
and wild? Why all that secrecy about their morn- 
ing drive?” 

Marian had little time to muse over these ques- 
tions, for Mrs. Caryl took possession of her, for 
dinner, as soon as she reached the porch, and never 
left her side afterwards till the girl had closed her 
eyes in sleep. 

(To be continued.) 








Frencno NoncHALANCE.—It has been proposed 
to set on foot throughout Europe a subscription to 
restore the public buildings destroyed in Paris. Thero 
is no accounting for freaks of fancy, but one can 
hardly help wondering what sort of people tho 
Parisians expect to contribute to such a subscription. 
The vanity of the French people seems quite incur- 
able. OnjSundays, we are told, tho streets are filled 
to overflowing with sightseers examining the ruins 
and other traces of the siege, and the Parisians seem 
not only as lighthearted as ever, but as confident in 
their belief that their city is the light of the world, 
perhaps from its recent “ blaze up.” 

ADMISSIUN OF CHRISTIANS INTO THE TURKISH 
Army.—There are in Turkey 20,000,000 Christians 
and 10,000,000 Mahometans, yet hitherto the army 
has been recruited solely by Mussulmans, the Chris- 
tians being exempt from military service by pay- 
ment of a tax. The effect of this law has been found 
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£0 prejudicial to the Mahometans, whose numbers 
are gradually reducing, that some districts in Asia 
Minor have been nearly depopulated by it. The 
Porte has at length been induced to try the experi- 
went of admitting Christians into the army. 


HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF > 
“The Unloved Wife,” “ The Curse of Everleigh,” ce. 
> 
CHAPTER XLIX. 
He that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. 
King John, 

Tue Countess Pheefaux was in her own private 
room. She had been weeping, this strange old 
woman, and the tears had worn channels in the 
enamel of her cheeks most wonderful to see. The 
crystal eye-glasses lay on the velvet arm of her 
chair, and the dark, bright, dazzling eyes of the 
queer countess were such as one seldom sees in an 
old face like my lady’s. 

She looked up as the door of the room opened, and 
a shadow of something like terror shone in her eager 
glance. 

The visitor was Zeno, 

My lady fell back in her chair with a groan. 

“T knew it must be you.” 

Zeno stood still for a moment looking anxiously at 
her. Then ho came slowly forward, and, kneeling, 
touched with his lips the little jewelled hand that lay 
upon the velvet cushion. 

‘My lady, I am going to see him.” 

“That is well,” she said, in a low voice. 
will return here afterwards and tell me all?” 

“Tf your ladyship wishes it.” 

A moment later and the countess was again alone. 

Sir Angus was still in London. He had not yet 
been removed to his old quarters. 

Some difficulty was made about Zeno seeing him, 
but he was at last admitted. 

To all that Zeno dare permit himself to say, in com- 
fort, alleviation, or contradiction of the report that 
Lady Audrey Saville was dead, Sir Augus answered 
only: 

“T might have killed him, and I ought. 
is time enough yet,” 

“It is perhaps as well,” thought the old man, 
“that he is shut up here away from mischief. There 
would be murder done if he were free to do it.”’ 

Of course there was no question of a trial now, So 
soon as lhe was able to be moved he would be re- 
manded to the old solitary confinement cell and hard 
labour. Meanwhile, he who called himself Lord Ne- 
ville was up and out, triumphant since his rival and 
terror was again in the grip of the law, and prepared 
to do any desperate and wicked deed for the sake of 
getting Lady Saville again in his power. 

One of the Twelve waited upon him on one of the 
first days of his lordship’s convalescence. 

“There is only one thing can be done,” said his 
visitor, a tall, gaunt-looking mau. “If the trial to- 
morrow should go against Rutger, as it is nearly sure 
to do, he must be silenced in the only way I know to 
seal a traitor’s lips.” 

“ You seem to take it very much for granted he is 
a traitor,” said Lord Neville, uneasily. 

“Possibly. To-morrow will show. 
there?” 

“ Doubtless.” 

“You know how Bohun turned out ?” 

“ Bohun 2?” 

“He was always for extreme measures, and ho in- 
sisted that this queer countess was Vidocq in dis- 
guise. We cast lots, and the business fell to him.” 

Lord Neville looked startled. 

“Well?” he questioned. 

“Nugent saw him enter the countess’s residence 
three days ago. No one has seen him since.” 

Lord Neville fairly bounded from his chair. 

The other smiled slightly as he said: 

“Tt is the countess’s work!” 

“But what has she done with him ?” 

“Passed him over to the government, I presume.” 

The faces of both men were dark and sullen. It 
was Lord Neville who spoke first. 

“You fellows who are left had better run for it, 
don’t you think so?” 

“* Yon fellows,’” growled the other; “ perhaps 
you're not in the same boat, my lord?” 

Lord Neville’s cheek took a dark, angry flush. 

“Who said I wagnot? But if I choose to stay and 
take the risk, it is my own look-out, I should think.” 

“Of course. We ean’t any of us go, for that mat- 
ter, at least not comfortably. We voted on it this 
morning at Nugent's rooms, and decided to risk it 
awhile yet, You didn’t know they had discovered the 
Stone House, did you? They make a great secret of 
it, But they heave, and uope of ue dare ge there for 


“You 


But there 


You will be 





the coin which we should need for safe flight. In- 
deed, the chances are that it’s found before this. 
You® the only one who has feathered his nest to any 
purpose, my lord.” 

Lord Neville did not heed the sneer, but seemed 
to meditate a moment. 

Then he threw up his head with a look of hope. 

“ How many of you are left? Six—is it not?” 

“Six beside yourself, my lord,” emphasised the 
other, grimly. 

* Exactly. Well, what do you say to ten thousand 
apiece, anda run forit? The case looks desperate 
to me.” 

“A paltry sixty thousand out of the revenues of 
a prince!” sneered the other, who was called Crow- 


ley. 

“But I stay behind and risk everything. With 
the money left, I must bribe lavishly to save myself, 
and perhaps get the others off.” 

: Crowley thought it over. 

“ Tt is too little,” he said, rising ; “ but I'll talk to 
the others.” 

“Pshaw,” cried Lord Neville, angrily, “the air 
gets hotter for you here every breath. The others 
will do as you say. I know them.” 

“Do you think so?” smiled Crowley, rather 
queerly ; “ make it twenty thousand, and I'll see what 
they say.” 

“Done,” said his lordship, eagerly, dropping his 
false blue eyes—not quick enough, however, to keep 
the other from catching a gleam of the evil light in 
them. 

“Cash ?” questioned Crowley, without altering a 
tone. 

“Cash,” said his lordship, without lifting his eyes. 

*T’ll let you know to-night.” 

“He means treachery,” said Crowley to himself 
as he went out from Neville House; “ but how ?”’ 

Crowley came in an hour before midnight. In the 
name of himself and comrades he accepted his lord- 
ship’s proposals, provided nothing turned favourable 
to remaining in the country before the next night. 

It was agreed that the money should be waiting 
for them there in Lord Neville’s private room, in 
Bank of England notes. 

“Curse them,” muttered his lordship to himself, 
when alone again. “TI didn’t think they would have 
taken the bait so easily. Now for Felice.” 

The Frenchwoman was closeted with Lord Neville 
a full hour and a half. When she left him her 
treacherous eyes shone with a half-scared, half- 
tigerish light, 


CHAPTER L. 
Foul deeds will rise, © 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s 
eyes. Hamlet, 

Ir was scarcely daylight when Felice drove to the 
liveried door of the Countess Pheefaux, and de- 
manded admittance, 

Early as it was, her ladyship signified that she 
would see her at once. 

The countess was sitting up in bed with a costly 
and gorgeous wrapper of some Indian fabric tossed 
over the lace and embroidery of her night gear. She 
wore her yellow wig. 

“* Well, well,” she demanded as Felice stood for an 
instant rallying that effrontery which so rarely for- 
sook her; “you did not come here to stare, | sup- 

jose.” 

“One moment, my lady. He who is called Lord 
Neville has given me a secret message to ——.” 

And she uttered a name then famous and dreaded 
in criminal circles, the name of a man who stood at 
the head of the English police at that time. 

The countess started violently. 

“ The message!”’ she cried. 

“T am to tell him that six of the members of the 
Fatal Twelve will be in Lord Neville’s apartments at 
twelve to-night. His lordship is expecting a large 
sum of money, of which fact tle rogues have acquired 
knowledge. Iam to say that I overheard two of them 
laying their plans to take it.” 

The countess started again, turning towards Marie 
a strangely quivering face, then whisked round to 
Felice again. 

“ This is not what you came to tell.” 

“No—my lady,” Felice began, hesitatingly. “I 
listened—I had made madame give me, all unknown 
to his lordship, a little room next his lordship’s pri- 
vate apartments. I made a little hole in the wall 
where it would not be seen. I was listening all the 
time the man Crowley was with him last night.” 

The countess made a gesture of contempt and dis- 
gust, as though she despised the treachery and mean- 
ness she was yet obliged to make a tool of, 

She leaned her forehead upon her hand en instant. 

“ You discovered then that it was his own con- 
federates Claude Revere was plotting to betray?” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“Well, yoy will go to the police head-quarters, 





as he has bidden you, but—miud now—you will tell 
them the truth, just what you have told me,” 

** Yes, my lady.” 

“ Afterwards, when all is over, if everything go 
to prove you have obeyed me implicitly -——” 

“ My lady!” gasped Felice. 

“T will consider your case,” said the countess, 
grimly. “Show her out, Marie, and come back to 
me instantly.” 

Marie obeyed. 

“Only a few hours now,” the countess whispered 
as her maid entered upon the elaborate details of the 
toilette, which was made more carefully than ever 
this day when her queer ladyship meant to appear in 
all her dignity at the trial of Sir Charles Rutger. 
“ Only a few hours and I shall know all.” : 

The trial was not over, but the first day of it was. 
Rutger had been put upon his defence both as a 
member of the treacherous league to which he was 
supposed to belong, and for the murder of Norris. 

Great hopes were entertained that he would turn 
queen’s evidence, and deliver up his fellows to the 
terrors of thelaw. Crowley and the rest of them were 
in the court. 

When the day’s proceedings were over, and Rutger 
had been conducted back to his prison carefully 
guarded as he had come, not one of the anxious six 
who had watched him felt confidence enough in his 
firmness to risk attendance at the court another day. 

Crowley had communicated his suspicions of Lord 
Neville to his fellows, but they finally determined to 
trust him. 

Accordingly, as had been agreed upon, they dropped 
in upon him by twos and singly in the course of the 
latter part of the evening. 

He met them with a well d carel and 
ease. The very extremity of the moment forced him 
to be cool and audacious. 

The money was ready in a comparatively insigni- 
ficant-looking roll, which lay upon the table, beside 
which the’ company sat and smoked as though no 
such momentous interests hung upon the hour. 

Meanwhile, the police force had been conveyed 
inside Neville House by Felice, through the same 
back entrance which had admitted Salaris Vivian 
years before when he came for the two babes. 

The police were armed to the teeth, and picked men.. 

They knew they had a desperate set to deal with. 

The queer countess came in by the same way, and 
Felice, at her bidding, conducted her to the door of 
Madame Revere’s own parlour and left her there. 

Perhaps, at this moment, madame would have pre- 
ferred to see any one else sooner than the mysterious 
countess. . 

She was alone, and had not even the power of lock- 
ing herself within her own apartments, for Felice had 
taken away the keys. 

There was then no obstruction to the entrance of 
the strange countess. 

The door swung noiselessly, and she made her way 
through the ante-chamber without sound. Lifting 
the curtain which divided this from the main room, 
she beheld madame, whose fair face flushed with 
anger and a nameless fear as she rose haughtily from 
her seat. 

“ These are my private apartments, my lady,” she 
said, coldly. “Ido not receive visitors here.” 

“ Well, well, I shall not stay long. While I dof 
will sit down, by your leave,” and, hobbling forward 
in her liveliest and lamest manner, her ladyship en- 
sconced herself in madame’s own chair. 

Suddenly the Countess Pheefaux, after nodding 
over her staff, turned abruptly upon madame, saying : 

“T have a desire to learn the truth of this report 
concerning Lady Saville’s death. Can you help me 
to any particulars of that sad event, madame? The 
last that was seen of the poor little girl was here in 
this house. I have tracked the mystery so far, 
madame, and here I am.” 

Madame shuddered. She had heard the whisper 
that the queer countess was Vidocq, the French de- 
tective, disguised, and a cold horror oppressed her at 
the thought of any search being made for the missing, 
Lady Saville in Neville House. 

“In this house ?” she cried; “ you have been mis- 
informed.” 

“Can I see Lord Neville a moment? He may be 
able to tell me something,” suggested the countess. 

“Lord Neville is engaged with a party of gentle- 
men at this moment. I could not think of interrupt- 
ing him even at your desire, countess, and upon & 
matter concerning which I am certain he could give 
you no information.” 

_— uttered a strange chuckle. 
“Who are you?” gasped madame, at last. ‘ Not 





what you pretend to be, and "—with rising frenzy and 
desperation—*“ whoever and whatever you are, I de- 
sire you to leave this room and this house instantly 
—instantly, do you hear?” ; 

The queer countess deliberately took out a tiny 
gold watch, and looked at it. 
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Tn one hour, madame, you shall go yourself out 
af this grand house, this abode of honest women and 
brave men, which you and his false lordship have so 
long tainted with your presence !” 

She spoke in her usual taunting, jerking voice, 

“Felice has betrayed me,” muttered madame, un- 
consciously, 

The countess turned that way again. 

“Yes,” she said, slowly and smoothly, “ Felice has 
betrayed you. What will you do about it? You 
can’t kill her off very easily! All is known, ma- 
dame. Your sins have found you out!” 

Rousing herself with a struggle from that numb- 
ing terror which overpowered her, madame lifted her 
ghastly face towards the countess. 

“It is you who have set yourself to destroy me. 
Let me off and name your own reward. Lord Ne- 
ville——” 

“ Will himself be more powerless than you before 
another day has come.” 

“Tt is not true!” madame gasped. 

But she felt a foreboding conviction that this ter- 
rible old woman told the truth. 

“The connection of him who is called Lord Neville 
with the Fatal Twelve has come to light, and the 
proper officers are now in the house, waiting to arrest 
him.” 

Madame wheeled and sprang through the ante- 
chamber to the door, Some one had locked it on the 
outside. 

A desperate wail of anguish broke from the 
wretched woman’s lips. 

“Let me go and warn him,” she pleaded, humbly, 
all her haughty spirit breaking down. 

“You cannot save him,” spoke the countess, “ it is 
too late for any one to do that. He was warned that 
it would come to this. He would not take the warn- 
ing. He is a bad man—a villain without a single re- 
deeming trait.” 

“ He is my son,” said dame, u 
fatal admission she made. 

“ Your son ?” 

Madame caught her breath. For an instant it 
seemed that Salaris, her old enemy, had spoken the 
terrible taunting words that had so many times wrung 
ber heart and soul. 

At this moment came the distant sound of struggle 
for which the countess had waited. 

“ There they are,” she cried, hastening glibly to- 
wards the door. 

“ Marie !” she called. > 

Her own maid opened the door. 

Madame never thought of embracing the oppor- 
tunity to save herself by fleeing. She followed the 
countess, outstripped her, and was first at the scene. 

We have said that her love for her son was her one 
redeeming trait. 

The doomed men whom wicked Claude had be- 
trayed, all unconscious that he thus invited his own 
fate, were silent as death, grimly and desperately 
fighting off the police, resisting inch by inch, and far 
from being overpowered yet, outnumbered though 
they were. 

The struggle was a bitter one, but necessarily 
brief ; and the false Lord Neville, with his ashen face 
half-averted, took no part in it. He would indeed 
have withdrawn into his dressing-room at the first 
approach of the police, but Crowley stopped him, and, 
turning the key in the door, put it in his pocket with 
a alt of suspicion, fury, and hate, impossible to de- 
scribe. 

Agreeable to a suggestion they had received from 
some quarter, the police, when they secured the rest, 
left Lord Neville untouched. 

But he could not get away, even from the glower- 
ing looks of his victims, both because he was watched 
and the key of his dressing-room was in Crowley’s 
pocket still. 

Crowley’s sour, sharp visage wore a look of deadly 
malignity. 

The Countess Pheefaux had drawn near. Madame 
Revere stared with wildly questioning eyes across 
the wall of police which separated her from Claude, 
who stood there, an indescribable expression of fear, 
shame, and shrinking upon his face. 

The countess was permitted to pass into the room 
the instant she signified her desire to do so, and she 
hobbled in with a grim and stern vivacity strange to 
see. 
“Do you want your vengeance, my man ?” asked 
the queer countess, in a low voice, of Crowley. 

The false lord heard her, low as she spoke. Guilt 
and terror made his hearing keen. 

“Bad enough,” said Crowley. “If we’d been 
taken under any other circumstances we could have 
got off, perhaps. As it is, we're beaten entirely. He’s 
had the police in there listening ever since the first 
one of uscame. Vengeance? There isn’t anything 
any of us want so bad just now. But we must bide 
wae He's gone over to the government, I sup- 
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Claude heard. He dared not speak lest he should 
commit himself before the police. 

“You can have your revenge, nevertheless. Tell 
me where Salaris is, and this man’s ruin is assured.” 

Crowley started ; then his countenance fell. 

‘*There’s only one man beside him yonder that 
knows where Salaris is. I don’t,” 

“Does Bohun know 2?” 

Crowley hesitated. 

“Tf you ever have a chance to ask him, my lady, 
tell him how we've been served at last by him yonder, 
and he'll speak then, if he ever will.” 

At an almost imperceptible gesture from the queer 
countess, with whom he had evidently an understand- 
ing, the chief officer of the police stepped to his false 
lordship’s side, and said a few words in his ear. 

Claude started, and grew white. Then he drew 
himself haughtily erect. 

“ There is some mistake here,” he said. 

“None at all, my lord.” 

Claude considered a moment, and that desperate 
courage of his rallied. He looked the policeman 
placidly in the face. 

“You'll find there is a mistake,” he said; “ but 
do your duty as you see it.” 

The remainder of that night the false Lord Neville 
passed in the same public prison with the rest. 

Madame Revere fainted as they bore him away. 

The first object her eyes fell upon as conscious- 
ness returned was the Countess Pheefaux, standing, 
leaning upon her staff, and watching her. She 
closed them again instantly, but it was impossible 
to shut out that sight. 

My lady waited some moments, then she leaned 
over madame. 

“T said an hour. You may stay till morning. If 
you are in Neville House at noon to-morrow you 
leave it in custody of an officer of the law!” 

Madame made no answer, but long before noon of 
the next day she had vanished from that princely 
abode, which had been her delight and pride, but 
which her presence had so long dishonoured. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

Durina the remainder of the-day on which Sir 
Windham Winn, the great London surgeon, departed 
from Bleak Top, the snow continued to fall silently 
and heavily, filling the air with its dense whiteness. 
During the night there was no abatement of the snow 
fall. During the second day and night the feathery 
flakes fell ceaselessly, and the white whirlwinds 
formed by the light snow and the wind shut out from 
the gaze of the dwellers at Bleak Top all view of the 
outside world. 

No one, excepting the housekeeper’s son, ventured 
outside the doors of the mountain house while the 
storm continued. Christopher Kipp ploughed his 
way to the cow-house and stable at regular periods, 
to see that the dumb beasts did not suffer from lack of 
food and water; but for the most part he sat by the 
kitchen fire or in his mother’s room. Popley remained 
in charge of Tressilian, but his cares were shared with 
his mother and his young mistress, who proved her- 
self the tenderest and gentlest of nurses. 

The great feature of indoor life while the storm 
raged was the magnificent wood fires that burned and 
glowed on every hearth in the draughty old house. 
While nature was weaving her wintry shroud for the 
dying year, and wearing an aspect of utter dreariness 
and desolation, all was brightness, warmth, and glow 
within the walls of Bleak Top. 

Upon the morning of the third day after Sir Wind- 
ham’s departure, the prophecy of good Mrs. Kipp was 
accomplished. ‘Ihe inmates of the lonely mountain 
house were snowed in, 

Upon that morning the snow ceased falling. The 
air was chill and cold ; the sky gray and wintry, with 
no promise of warmth or thaw; and the wind was 
like a blast fresh from the North Pole. 

Olla, coming out of her room at the usual hour, on 
her way down to breakfast, with a shawl drawn over 
her head and shoulders, paused to look from the wide 
window at the end of the windy hall upon the 
picture so novel to her eyes. 

There was a patch of snow on the hall carpet, and 
a bed of snow lay on the broad window ledge. The 
panes were covered with frost pictures, through whose 
fantastic images no vision could pass. Olla breathed 
upon the glass, rubbing it with her handkerchief, and 
presently was rewarded with a loop-hole of observa- 
tion, as it might be called—a clear bit of glass as 
large as a crown piece. 

Through this small out-look she beheld a scene 





that might have been taken up bodily out of Switzer. 
land and dropped on this lonely Scottish border, 

Near and far, wherever her eye could see, lay the 
dazzling sheet of snow. The road that led past Gioam 
Fell, Hester Lowder’s refuge, down to the hamlet of 
Gloamvale could not be distinguished save by huge 
drifts through which no track had been made. The 
fences dividing the fields and sheep pastures, and the 
hedges about Bleak Top, were many of them com- 
pletely buried under the snow. ‘The trees bordering 
the drive, the larches and northern firs, were weighted 
heavily with lines of snow that lay evenly on every 
branch and twig. In the distance Carter Fell stood 
grimly outlined against the sky, under a crown and 
mantle of snow. Nearer, the farmhouse of Gloam 
Fell and the dwellings in the hamlet of Gloamvale 
peered darkly out from under heavy thatches of the 
snow, reminding one of the darkly-withered face of 
an old Frenchwoman under her white Norman cap. 

“Tt is like a fairy scene,” breathed Olla, “Snow 
every where—a snow world! I see no roads, no paths. 
The snow will be a better guardian to us than any 
man. I feel now that I can defy Mr. Gower—that 
80 long as the snow lasts I am safe from his intru- 
sion.” 

The thought afforded her a strange feeling of se- 
curity. Isolated by the great drifts from the outside 
world, she felt as if she were in a fortress as impreg- 
nable as any castle of feudal times. 

This feeling continued for several days, for the in- 
tense cold continued, the snow did not thaw, and, by 
Olla’s command, no road was broken down to the 
valley. The old stone house on the mountain summit 
was indeed isolated from the rest of the world. No 
breath came to them of the events transpiring else- 
where. Not a hint of life outside penetrated to their 
retreat. Olla kept up’her great hospitable fires in 
every hall and inhabited room ; Mrs. Kipp and Mrs. 
Popley vied with each other in delicategreparations 
for the table of their young mistress and the palate of 
the invalid ; and an air of gaiety and brightness per- 
vaded every room of the mansion. 

How fared Tressilian during all these days ? 

From the bour in which he had awakened from his 
long, trance-like sleep, before the departure of Sir 
Wiudham Winn, he had entered upon his conva- 
lescence. 

As his physical strength had not been drained from 
him by slow and wasting disease; as his weakness 
and lethargy had been the result of his mental illness, 
and not of bodily ailment ; so now, the pressure upon 
his brain being removed, his recovery was rapid. 

Olla, in company with Mrs. Popley, attended upon 
him regularly. She sat at first silently by his side, 
anticipating his wants, but as he grew stronger she 
read to him tender poems, she sang to him sweet old 
ballads, and talked to him upon all unexciting sub- 
jects. Tressilian’s identity was never mentioned, and 
he had not yet spoken of himself. 

It was pleasant to see Tressilian’s dependence upon 
the slender young girl. He begged for her presence 
almost continually. He would not eat unless she 
carved his food. In her absence he was silent and 
sad, tortured by a host of uneasy thoughts. When 
she was near he was also silent, but his face was ra- 
diant with a joy and satisfaction beyond the power 
of words to describe. 

One afternoon, a week after the arrival of the party 
at Bleak Top, and while the snow blockade was still 
in full force, Olla went up to Tressilian’s room after 
her early dinner, according to her usual custom. In 
response to her low knock upon the door Mrs, Pop- 
ley’s voice bade her enter, and she went in. 

Her first glance was, as usual, towards the bed, 
but Tressilian was not there. Turning, bewiklered, 
she found him sitting in a great easy-chair at the 
corner of the hearth, his feet on the fender. He was 
fully dressed in a suit of black clothing Popley had 
purchased for him at Marseilles, and his feet were 
encased in slippers. A large white blanket covered 
the chair completely, screening him from draughts. 

He was very pale and very thin. His great, lumi- 
nous blue eyes shone like stars by contrast with the 
pallor of his countenance. His tawny beard had been 
freshly trimmed by Popley, who had dressed him, 
and his sunny hair was tossed carelessly back from 
his wide white forehead. Despite the traces of recent 
and terrible illness, he had never looked brighter or 
handsomer. 

He looked up at Olla in smiling deprecation. 

“Don’t look so grave, Olla,” he said. “Iam not 
at allimprudent. I am stronger than I look. Popley 
agreed with me that I was quite well enough to be up 
and dressed.” 

“ He is indeed, Miss Olla,’’ confirmed Popley. “It 
is better for him to be up than to lie in bed so rest- 
less. If he keep on improving he will be able to go 
down to dinner to morrow.” 

A faint shadow crept over Olla’s lovely face. To 
her Tressilian’s recovery meant his separation from 
her. She would gladly have kept him as he was for 
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a while longer,.the thought of his going away from 
her giving hera pang like a knife thrust. 5 

Conquering the pain, she gave him a warm smile 
as she said: J 

“Tam glad you are so much better, Jasper. Your 
recovery must be rapid now.” 

“It will be. Draw your chair beside me, Olla, I 
want to talk with you.” . 

Popley withdrew. Mrs. Popley took her sewing to 
a distant window, and ensconced herself in the light. 
Olla pushed alow chair near to’ Tressilian, and sat 
down beside him. 

“] want to talk to you of myself this afternoon,” 
Tressilian said, reaching out and taking her hand. 
“Oh, Olla! how shali 1 ever thank you enough for 
all you have done forme? Sir Windham Winn told 
me that I owed my life and reason to you. How 
shall I ever repay my debt of gratitude to you ?” 

He pressed her hand to his lips, kissing it with a 
tender passionateness, a deep and holy reverence. — 

“Do not speak to me of gratitude, Jasper,” said 
the girl, flushing under his passionate gaze. 

“Gratitude is too cold a word,” he sighed, cling- 
ing to her hand, “Oh, Olla, I could worship you 
when I think from what you have saved me. So 
noble, so tender, so true! I know all about you, 
Olla. I questioned Popley yesterday when you were 
at dinner, and he told me all your history. How 
could one, with such trials as yours, take upon her- 
self a burden like me? Yours is a brave and noble 
soul, Olla—the bravest and noblest I ever knew!” 

Again he kissed her hand silently. As Olla did 
not reply he presently resumed : 

“ As I said, I know all about you, Olla. I know 
of your self-sacrifice and tenderness to a helpless 
stranger. But whatdo you know of me? I did not 
question Popley concerning myself, for I desired to 
lear what yqu knew of me from your own lips.” 

Thus questioned, Olla told him frankly all she 
know of him, commencing her narrative with an ac- 
count of her own flight from her guardian at Naples. 
She told how she had fled to Palermo; how she had 
been pursued by Mr. Gower, who had removed her 
to the Villa Bella Vista, upon the Bay of Palermo, 
She told how she had discovered Tressilian at the 
Viciui cottage, upon one of her rambles ; how she had 
become interested in him; how he had once visited 
her at Mr. Gower’s villa; and how, when she fled 
from Sicily, she had made him a sharer in her flight. 
She described the journey to Naples; the “ Vesu- 
vius” inn and its keepers; the hurried journey to- 
ward Termoli; the capture by brigands; the brigand 
ductor’s experimenting operation upon Tressilian’s 
wouud; the rescue by Neapolitan troops, and the 
journey to England, with the accompanying incidents, 
aud a few events that had followed. 

“T remember the brigands’ cavern, and your noble 
and spirited conduct there,’’ gaid Tressilian, thought- 
fully. ‘“Ialso remember the journey to England, 
but after our arrival at the Victoria Hotel ali is a 
blank. Where are we now, Olla?” 

“In Northumberland, among the Cheviot Hills, 
and upon tho Scottish border, This mountain is 
Bleak Mountain ; this house is known as Bleak Top. 
It belongs to me.” 

“What a strange experience mine has been!” said 
Tressilian. “ Shipwrecked—wounded—imbecile— 
aud saved by the noble devotion of a young girl. But 
for youl should have died there, Qlla! Do you 
know who I am ?” 

“Oh, yes, Jasper,” said Olla, arising and taking 
down a small parcel from the mantelpiece. “If we 
had not known otherwise, these relics would have 
told ug. Look!” 

She unfastened the packet and laid upon his knees 
the articles that had been found upon his person, 
which Mrs. Vicini had been careful to leave upou him. 
‘They consisted of a small note-book, a portmonnaie, 
a pocket knife, and a handkerchief, all bearing within 
or upon them the namo of Jasper Lowder. 

Tressilian turned them over, recognising them at 
once. 

“You found these upon me?” he questioned, in 
surprise. 

“ Popley found them in your pockets, Jasper.” 

“You call me Jasper. Why?” 

A vague alarm looked from Olla’s dusky eyes. 

“Have you forgotten your own name, Jasper ?” 
soe asked, in a tremulous, pleadiug voice. “ Have 
you forgotten that you are Jasper Lowder, and 
that you were the travelling companion of a wealthy 
young Euglishman?” 

Guy started, his eyes dilating. 

“Tell me of him,” he exclaimed, excitedly, “ of 
my travelling companion! He perished in the wreck ? 
Poor, uoble fellow !”? 

“No; he did not perish. He was but little injured. 
He remaiued with you that first night at the Vicini 
cottage. He had a consultation with Doctor Spezzo 
the uext day, and the doctor told him that your re- 
covery was impossible, He did everything that was 





possible for your comfort, but his friends were 
expectlng him, and he was obliged to hurry on to 
England.” 

“His friends? He had no friends! Why did he 
desert me among strangers? Why did he not bring 
me back to England?” 

“ Because, Jasper, as you hadno friends or relatives 
living—no one to care for you—he thought it. would 
be better for you to remain in Sicily.” 

“No friends! No relatives! I don’t understand, 
Did he not write to my father?” 

“ He said you had no relatives—no father, Jasper,” 
Olla answered, soothingly. ‘He was very kind, as 
kind as any brother. He gave every direction for 
your comfort, and left money for your expenses. As 
you were friendless, he said, it would be better to 
drag out your blighted life in that secluded spot, and 
in the care of those kindly peasants. He said 
there was no reason why you should ever leave 
Sicily.” 

“ He said that?” 

Olla was alarmed by the fire in Tressilian’s eyes ; 
the excitement of. his manner. 

“Hush, Jasper,” she pleaded. “ He ought to have 
taken you to England and procured a first-class sur- 
geon for you; but do not blame him for being selfish. 
Remember that these wealthy young men are taught 
oftentimes to consider themselves above all others. 
He is the son of a baronet, and was impatient to get 
home.” 

Tressilian’s blue eyes burned with a strange light. 

“ Who do you say he was ?” he asked. 

“Oh, Jasper, do you not remember?” cried Ola. 
“You know that he is Guy Tressilian, son of Sir Ar- 
thur Tressilian of Tressilian Court.’ 

Tressilian uttered a hoarse cry. His face fairly 
blazed with excitement. Like a flash the whole truth 
burst upon his mind. Lowder had thought him an 
idiot beyond cure, and, taking advantage of the sin- 
gular likeness between them, had gone to England 
and assumed the name and place of Guy Tressilian. 

“T see! I see!” he murmured. “ And—he—is now 
at Tressilian Court ?” 

“Yes, Jasper. Sir Windham Winn said that Mr. 
Guy Tressilian had returned some time since from 
abroad. Certainly he is at Tressilian Court. Where 
should he be if not with his father ?” 

Tressilian gasped for breath like a drowning man. 

“The villain! The dastardly traitor! The false 
friend! The base thief!” he hissed, while his blue 
eyes blazed with an awful sternness, “ ‘’he——” 

“Jasper! Mr. Lowder! Be quiet, in Heaven’s 
name! This excitement may injure you!” cried Olla, 
in terrible alarm, 

Tressiliau did not seem to hear her. 

“ He bent over me as I lay on the beach,” he said, 
excitedly. “He thought me dead or dying. Oh, I 
see it all! Even in that awful moment of terror and 
shipwreck he dared to plan a crime. He stole the 
papers and diary aud other articles from my person, 
substituting these things of his. The treacherous 
schemer !” 

“Oh, Jasper!” moaned Olla, in her terror, “ Be 
calm. What is it excites you so, Jasper ?” 

Tressilian waved his hands in a wild gesture, dis- 
claiming the name with utter loathing. 

‘He is Lowder!” he cried; “Jasper Lowder! I 
picked him up at Baden. I believed him an honest, 
poor young fellow, who had left England in order to 
get aliviug by teaching his native language in Ger- 
many. How I trusted him! How I loved him! 
How he has cheated and deceived me! It'seems as 
though I should go mad!” 

Poor Olla began to fear that her charge had indeed 
gone mad. Forgetful of everything in her anxiety 
for him, she arose and leaned over him. She let her 
cool, soft hands drop gently on his head, in a little 
shower of pats and strokes, that soothed him like the 
long-forgotten caresses of his dead mother. 

“Hush! Oh, hush!” she pleaded. “In merey to 
yourself and me, be calm !” 

There was a bitter and awful calmness in Tressi- 
lian’s voice as he exclaimed : 

“Be calm, while that villain has taken my place 
in my father’s heart! I have been near to death, I 
have been an imbecile, but my father has not known 
my peril. No instinct has told him that Jasper 
Lowder is not his son. He has stolen my name and 
friends and patrimony, and left me to perish among 
strangers. How can I be calm, Olla? The wretch 
whose plausible seeming won my faith and love, 
whose resemblance to me has deceived my own 
father, who has not seen me for years—he is the 
real Jasper Lowder, And I—I am Guy Tressilian !” 

Despite the strangeness of Tressilian’s tones and 
manner, there was that in his looks that confirmed 
his assertion. After her first shock of surprise Olla 
gave his declaration full credence, 

She moved shyly from his chair, returning to her 
Own seat. 

“You are Guy Tressilian ?” she murmured. 





“Yes; Iam the only son of Sir Arthur Tressi- 
lian.” 

“ What is to be done?” asked Olla, looking out of 
the window upon the great impassable snow-drifts. 
“ The roads must be broken, We must telegraph tc 
Sir Arthur——” 

“ Not so,’”’ interposed Guy, with a natural bitter- 
ness. “ Let me stay here untilIamwell. My father 
has never missed me. He has taken that treacherous 
fellow to his heart in my stead, I will not go to 
Tressilian Court till I am more like my old seit 
Who knows but I should be turned out as an im- 
postor ?” he added, with a bitter smile. 

You shall stay, Guy, and you shall go to Tres- 
silian Court unannounced and confound this Low- 
der when you get well,” cried Olla, with spirit. “ But 
do not blame your father for accepting this impostor 
as his son. I know that he is not satisfied with him. 
Nature will not permit your father to give to him 
the love that belongs to you. It will be the happiest 
day of Sir Arthur’s life when you return to him aud 
claim your own, You must exert yourself to get 
back your strength as soon as. possible, Guy, for 
with your strength will come your happiness.” 

Tressilian looked full upon the bright, arch, glow- 
ing face, so glorious in its rare beauty, and thought 
within himself with a passionate glow at his heart : 

“ But one thing can give me happiness, I cannot 
marry Blanche as my father desires. It seems as if 
I had known Olla for years, and I love her bette: 
than home, father, or friends. Beautiful, precious 
Olla! I will not leave this place till she promises to 
be my wife. But will she marry a man whom slio 
first knew as an imbecile, and whom she cared for 
out. of charity? What would she think if she knew 
that my gratitude to her had yielded to love—the love 
a man feels but once and for ever?” 

But not yet did he dare put his hopes into words. 


. CHAPTER XLVIII, 

Sir ArnTHUR TRESSILIAN’S secret dissatisfaction 
with his supposed son. increased, instead of dimi- 
nished, as the days went by. The affair of the rob- 
bery, and Lowder’s baseuess in attempting to throw 
suspicion upon the baronet’s servants, were conti- 
nually in his mind. The suspicion grew upon him 
that the money had not been stolen from his safe to 
pay any gaming debt, but rather to purchase Palestro’s 
secrecy in regard to some past event. The Italian's 
promise to write each week to Lowder recurred to 
him, confirming this suspicion. He felt that there was 
some mystery about his pretended son, but as yet no 
glimmer of the truth, however faint, came to comfort 
his anguished soul. 

Gradually, studying Lowder keenly and closely, 
he grew to believe the young man guilty of somo 
crime while on the Continent. It was.a terrible be- 
lief to growin the heart of a father towards his son, 
and, as we have said, Sir Arthur had no suspicion 
that Lowder was not his son. What that.crime was 
the baronet was determined to know before he yielded 
into the usurper’s hands the future, whether for weal 
or woe, of pure, noble, golden-haired Blanche. 

As may be imagined, there was no longer any 
warmth in the heart of Sir Arthur towards his sup- 
posed son. The young man’s want of commun 
honour, honesty, and truthfulness had stifled the last 
spark of kindly feeling the baronet may have felt 
towards him. A feeling of loathing began to grow 
up in Sir Arthur’s heart towards Lowder, and, strive 
as he would, he could not conquer or uproot it. 

Lowder was not conscious of the change in the 
baronet’s feelings towards him. All his energies 
were bent to the task of reinstating himself in tho 
good opinion of Blanche, which, he feared, he bad 
greatly jeopardised in the late matter of the robbery. 
He told her a hundred times that his future depended 
upon her; that she had it in her power to make him 
honoured, or to drive him to recklessness and ruin. 
He adjured her, by her love of her guardian, to cling 
to and save her guardian’s son. He coined a score 
of lying tales of what her guardian had said concern- 
ing the proposed marriage, and Blanche believed him. 
Believing him, she consented that the preparatiovs 
for the marriage sbould go on. Believing that Sir 
Arthur desired above all things to behold her 
the wife of his son, she was ready to sacrifice herself 
for the sake of making happier the guardian she 
secretly loved. 

One evening Sir Arthur lingered at the lamp-lit 
dinuer-table after Blanche and Lowder had departed 
to the drawing-room. The baronet was thoughtful 
and gloomy. His disappointment in his supposed 
son, his anxieties of various sorts, weighed heavily 
upon him. The idea that there was something wrong 
about Lowder preyed upon him, and he was wonder- 
ing what steps he should take to learn the truth. 

“I ought to have detained that Palestro,” he 
thought. ‘Had it not been for the shame and an- 
guish of my discovery that Guy was the robber who 
had stolea my money, I should have been keener to 
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deal with the Italian. But that discovery seemed to 
paralyse my energies. Why did he agree to write 
to Guy every week? What will he write about?” 

He was considering these questions when the but- 
ler, portly old Purmton, came in with a small leather 
letter-bag, which had just been brought from the 
post-office. Glad of a relief from his thoughts, Sir 
Arthur unlocked the bag with a small key that hung 
from his watch-chain, and devoted himself tothe ex- 
amination of its contents. 

There were his London daily journals, a couple of 
favourite periodicals, and a review. hese the ba- 
ronet tossed aside as he discovered several letters. 
One of these, a small square envelope, with a large 
monogram, was addressed to “ Miss Blanche Irby.” 
Sir Arthur put it aside, and glanced over his own 
missives. These were fourin number. Oneof them 
was from his banker in London, acknowledging the 
receipt of sundry funds. A second was from the se- 
cretary of a railway company, calling his attention to 
some matter which concerned him as a director. The 
third was from the secretary of a tin mine in Wales, 
in which Sir Arthur had stock, giving him notice of 
a proposed declaration of dividends. The fourth let- 
ter was from a London tradesman, and concerned an 
order the baronet had given a fortnight earlier for a 
set of sapphires, intended as a bridal gift to his 
ward, to supplement the present of the Tressilian 
diamonds. 

Sir Arthur glanced at them all, and laid them on 
the table, sighing heavily. As he did so he noticed 
a very thin, foreign-looking letter, which had slipped 
unseen between the leaves of the review, and was 
now barely visible. He withdrew this letter from its 
half-concealment, saw that it was addressed ‘to the 
young Sir Tresilian,” and tore it open. 

Its contents, written upon a sheet of flimsy, blue- 
tinted paper, were in Italian, a translation of which 
would read as follows: 

* Naples, Dec. 7th, 1867. 

“To THE YounG Sir TRESOLINO,—There is bad 
news. You will not expect to hear from me for a 
week, and will not look for a letter at Gloucester at 
the false address. In week all may be lost. The 
brigand band of the Red Carvelliis broken up. Their 
secret retreats are laid waste. The Red Carvelli is 
dead—shot. And, worst of all for you and me, 
he has escaped. The young Inglesa is his protect- 
ress. They have gone to England. Be warned. Be 
on your guard. I will write to the false address by 
fame post, and in that letter will give a plan to get 
rid of him for ever. 

“ Accept, milord, the gracious homage of your un- 
worthy servant. Jacopo PALEsTRO.” 

Sir Arthur read this strange letter again and again. 
He examined the Naples postmark, and studied the 
hand-writing, even while he pondered upon the con- 
tents of the letter. 

Tle comprehended, of course, that the letter had 
been written for the eyes of Lowder, and for his eyes 
alone. But he had no regret for having opened it. 
On the contrary, he believed that this letter, rightly 
studied, might help him to some conclusion in regard 
to the character of his supposed son. 

“Tt is very odd,” he said to himself. “Guy is in 
the habit of receiving letters from this fellow at the 
Gloucester post-office, and to an assumed address. 
That must be because the Italian writes something 
Guy is afraid to have sent here. What can it be?” 

He gave considerable thought to the question, and 
could only come to the conclusion that these letters 
concerned the mystery which he was fully persuaded 
had originated somewhere in the past career of his 
supposed son. 

“Guy has done something in regard to which he 
has to buy this Palestro’s silence,” he thought. “ But 
what have brigands to do with my son? Oan he 
have been their friend? Who is the ‘he’ who has 
escaped? Why does his coming to England threaten 
evil to Guy ? Is he some partner in a crime with my 
son? Can Guy have secretly married while abroad ? 
What is his secret ?” 

The problem, as presented to Sir Arthur, was dark 
and diflicult enough. For some time it tortured the 
mind of the noble baronet. At last, unable to bear 
inaction longer, he gathered up his letters and 
papers, despatched Blanche’s letter to her by a ser- 
— and made his way to the deeper solitude of his 

ibrary. 

Here again he studied the mysterious contents of 
the letter he had so strangely intercepted. 

But study as he would, he could not quite compre- 
hend its sinister meaning. Not yet did a glimmer- 
ing suspicion of the trath assail his soul. More than 
ever before he felt an incubus gathering upon his 
heart and brain, and suffered with added force from 
@ sense of coming evil.. A cold dew broke out on 
Lis forehead. His form trembled. His heart sank 
within him. 

* How Guy has changed since the old days!” he 
thought, wearily. “How unlike his seutiments are 





to those expressed in his letters! The change in 
him grows upon me daily and r= Why didI 
sond him abroad years ago? Why did I let him re- 
main abroad solong? I fancied that he would love 
my little Blanche all the better if he never saw her 
until he had grown to manhood. I fancied that if 
they met often in youth their love would be fraternal. 
Yet would to Heaven they had thus met and thus 
regarded each other. This man, son of mine though 
he is, is not worthy of that tender, pure, true- 
hearted young soul. She regards him as noble 
though erring, and she feels for him a pity that leads 
to tender emotions. She cannot forget what he has 
been. I cannot give her tohim. I cannot prevent 
their marriage, and thus blight her passionate adora- 
tion of him. What am I to do?” 

He covered his face with his hands, and sat mute 
and motionless, as if turned to stone. 

The time passed. Tho little French clock on the 
mantelpiece struck the hour of ten. Then Sir Arthur 
arose and looked around him with a weary, haggard 
face, and with eyes whose pleasant, kindly gleam was 
lost in an expression s0 sad, so wildly questioning, as 
to be absolutely startling. 

“T must go in to them,” he said, wearily. “They 
will wonder at my absence. When Blanche retires 
I will have a talk with Guy.” 

He picked up the letter from the floor, restored it 
to its envelope, and thrust it into the breast-pocket 
of his coat. Then he moved wearily from the room. 

Crossing the wide hall, he went into the drawing- 
room, entering upon a scene so bright and pleasant 
and charming to look upon that one who knew not 
his secret and his anxieties would have wondered at 
the strange grayish pallor that overspread his face as 
he gazed upon the young couple, who were sitting 
very near to each other. 

The great wide drawing-room was all aglow with 
the mellow lamplight, and the dancing, flickering 
play of the flames in-the big grate. Blanche sat at 
the corner of the hearth, her pretty golden head shin- 
ing, her little face all alight, yet her keen-eyed, noble- 
hearted guardian saw, what the false Guy did not see, 
a vague wistfulness and yearning in her azure eyes, 
a vague unrest and dissatisfaction in the quiveriig 
smile on her lips. 

The der sat on alow hassock at her feet. 
One of his hands lay on her knee clasping hers. He 
was looking up into her face with an unmistakeable 
devotion. It was plain that he loved her. 

Blanche looked up as her guardian entered, and 
flashed up at him a bright, welcoming glance. It 
was evident even to Sir Arthur that she was glad of 
his coming. 

Lowder looked up also, but with an expression of 
annoyance. In hisown mind he anathematised Sir 
Arthur for his inopportune appearance. 

“ Where have you been all the evening, Sir Ar- 
thur?” asked Blanche, making room for him on the 
little sofa beside her, and withdrawing her hand 
from that of Lowder. ‘“ We have seen nothing of 
you since dinner !” 

“You have missed me then?” asked the baronet, 
sitting down beside her. 
in “Missed you! Indeed we have; haven’t we, 

u ?” 

my I cannot say that I have,” said Lowder. “ When 
I am with you, Blanche, I have no thought of any 
one else.” 

Blanche blushed so rosily, in spite of the fact that 
she was not pleased, that Sir Arthur’s gray pallor 
deepened, and a keen pain shot through his heart. 
He turned away his face, while a sneering smile 
curved the lips of the false Guy. 

“Guy and I have been recalling old times,” said 
Blanche. ‘That seems to be a resource suitable to 
long winter evenings. Would you believe it, guardy, 
he doesn’t remember the time when the black filly 
ran away with me at Irby Hall, and when he saved 
me at the risk of his own life? Is it modesty, do 
you think,” she added, gaily, “that causes him to 
forget a feat like that?” 

“T should not think he could forget it when the 
noble act so nearly cost him his life!” said the 
baronet. 

“ Especially when he will carry the scar of it to 
his grave!” said Blanche, her eyes filling suddenly 
with tears, forgetting the present in that far past. 
“The doctor said he would carry to his grave that 
mark on his wrist, where he was cut when the filly 
flung him ona pileof stones after I was rescued. Oh, 
Guy, when I have thought all these years of that 
scar made for me—the sign of a life imperilled for 
my sake—you have seemed to me greater than any 
knight or paladin of old You have been to meatype 
of a hero, the noblest, the grandest——” 

“ Now, how are the mighty fallen !” muttered Low- 
dei 


er. 

Blanche uttered a half-sob: The next moment, 
leaniug over him in her old childlike, impetuous, 
charming way, she exclaimed : 





“ Guy, let me look at that scar. Tho doctor said 
you must carry it all your life; and it seems almost 
as if it were my seal that I had set upon you. ‘The 
sight of it might revive——” 

_She checked herself abruptly, blushing, and lifted 
his right hand ; but he snatched it from her, flushing 
angrily. 

“ The—the scar is too sacred in my sight . 
hibited,” he stammered. eee 

“To me, Guy?” 

2 Toany one. Iam not fond of exhibiting such 
things. Some other time I’ll show it to you, Blanche, 
but not now.” 

“ Tt still exists then?” asked the baronet, his keen 
eyes closely scrutinising the flushed and perturbed 
face of his pretended son. 

“Certainly. How can a mark like that fade out ? 
It still exists, and isa precious scar to mo when I 
think how I won it,” said the pretender, recovering 
his equanimity. “Ab, I was a hare-brained lad, 
Blanche. 1 had more hair-breadth escapes, more 
adventures and troubles than would have sufficed 
fora dozen boys. Always in some Quixotic scrape, 
always being involved in some fight in behalf of 
some smaller urchin, or some crazy tramp or per- 
secuted individual. It’s a wonder I lived to years 
of manhood.” 

“That is all true,” said Sir Arthur. “My boy 
was always the champion of the weak and oppressed. 
But,” be added, “it did not use to be like him to 
boast of it! Butthatis not theonly respectin which 
you have changed, Guy!” 

The pretender flushed again, and aroso from his 
hassock, bestowing himself in an easy-chair in the 
shadow, at the opposite corner of the hearth. 

“ There’s nothing like rivalry,” he observed, with 
@ sneer, which innocent Blanche did not perceive, 
but which Sir Arthur plainly felt, “and rivalry in 
the same pursuit, to open the eyes of a father to 
his son’s faults! It is curious, isn’t it now, how the 
nearest relatives hate each other when their interests 
or passions threaten to clash!” 

The false son spoke with a carelessness and ap- 
parent indifference which caused Blanche to think 
that he was simply indulging in a philosophical re- 
flection without any personal application. 

But Sir Arthur understood it only too well. The 
stab went home. He turned paler still, if possible, 
and a stern and sorrowful took beamed in his yes. 

He comprehended that Lowder, having discovered 
his secret love for Blanche, meant to use it as a 
weapon to stab him at will. This utter lack of the 
commonest honour and manliness, that would have 
made another bury the secret deep in his own breast, 
seemed to Sir Arthur a baseness of which he could 
scarcely believe his son to be capable. That baseness 
cut more deeply now than the sneer. For a little 
while he sat silent. Lowder, incensed at the barely 
concealed coldness of Blanche, and at her references 
to Guy’s past, pounded the hearth-rug viciously with 
his heel. 

At length Sir Arthur spoke, addressing his ward. 

“You look tired, Blanche,” he said. “ Do you feel 
ill?” 

“No, Sir Arthur,” the girl answered. 
ill, but I am tired.” 

She arose, declaring her intention of retiring, and 
said good night very quietly to the baronet and Low- 
der. Both noticed that she did not offer a kiss as 
formerly to the baronet, and one of them felt the 
change in her with a pang. 

She went out silently. Lowder arose, as if to de- 
part also, but Sir Arthur stopped him by a stern ges- 
ture. 

“ Do not go yet,” he commanded, sternly. “I have 
some business to transact with you, Guy. It is time 
we came to some sort of an understanding. Sit 
down. I have something of importance to say to 

ou.” 

Considerably surprised, but not at all alarmed, Jas- 
per Lowder resumed his seat. 

“Go on,” he said,insolently. “ What have you to 
say to me?” 


“T am not 


(To be continued.) 








Returns from 98 regiments show that there aro 


3,395 total abstainers in the army, and 1,070 
children of soldiers enrolled in Bands of Hope. 
The post of honour is occupied by the 46th Regi- 
ment, stationed at Winchester, which has 250 ab- 
stainers. 

Wiru reference to the letters containing postage 
stamps which are stolen in transmission through the 
Post-office, tho Post-office authorities now believe 
that not more than onein a thousand of such letters 
is nefariously stopped on its way. And yet the 
Postmaster-General was about to introduce the most 
obnoxious measure of abolishing postage stamps as 
an equivalent for coin, because of the nefarious 
stopping of letters—a sample of the character of 
the whole legislation of our Government! 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. S. B.—The packet has been received. 

T. A.—Use soap and water in the morning, at mid-day, 
and at night. 

J. Mc. L.—The letters of the handwriting are very well 
formed. They are, however, rather too large, and the 
lines are not sufficiently straight. 

J. M.—Although the handwriting is legible, it is not 
good. Capital letters are often used where small letters 
should be employed, and there is frequently an objec- 
tionable flourish at the termination of the words. 


Diz Harp.—The photographs are first printed from the |’ 


megative, then coloured by hand. We are not aware 
that any process is requisite to enable them to receive 
the colouring or tinting matter as you term it. 

W. H.—Your poetry does not commend itself to us as 
original, despite your claim to that distinction, and not- 
withstanding certain verbal omissions and orthographi- 
cal conceits which can hardly be accidental. 

A Sorkrowine Girt.—Discontinue the use of all ex- 
ternal applications. Let your diet be wholesome and 
taken regularly ; take also daily exercise in the open air, 
and apply to a chemist for some suitable medicine if ne- 
cessary. 

J. M. L.—1, Assuming that all necessary particulars 
were duly supplied by you, the young lady would find no 
difficulty in complying with your request were she de- 
sirous of so doing. 2. We recommend you to defer the 
practice until after breakfast. 

A Foreicner.—The signature is so much opposed to 
the general contents of your letter that we may dismiss 
it with the observations that the dictionaries may be 
—— by order through any bookseller, and that in 

earning a language a grammar and a readiug-book areas 
essential as a dictionary. 

J. L—A good boot varnish can be made thus: Stir 
into a se of vinegar, to which half a pint of water has 
been added, two ounces of glue, a quarter of an ounce of 
powdered indigo, a quarter of an ounce of soft soap, and 
a quarter of an ounce of isinglass. Boil for a quarter of 
an hour, then strain the mixture, let it cool, bottle and 
cork it. Apply with a clean sponge. 

J. H. T.—The lady of your love will in all probability 
look charitably upon the verses you have composed in 
honour of her. But she will wonder why you are so per- 
tinacious in blending the friend with the lover. In the 
latter every species of devotion should be included. 
Amongst the other curiosities of your rhymes is the no- 
‘tion that in order to prove the “ disinterested sweets of 
love” you should ‘‘look down with pity upon kings.” 

T. R.—Your manuscript contains some traces of ability, 
but has also many inaccurate similes and a confused con- 
clusion. In the third verse there is a metaphorical allu- 
sion to faith, which is, indeed, artistically bad, but which 
should have saved you from the grim despair into which 
your last verse but two conducts you. ‘The assumption 
of the last verse, to the effect that not until the night of 
death has passed is the messenger of peace sent to man, 
is incorrect. In this particular the third and last verses 
are inconsistent with each other. 

A. A. A.—The second and eighth lines, counting from 
the end, fall harshly upon the ear; otherwise the piece 
would have passed tolerably well as a description of the 
way in which hearts become deadened to hope and truth. 
The last line is an instance of that wholesale, one-sided 
condemnation which often co-exists with bitter disap- 
pointment. ‘The reador is tempted to break the illusive 
spell in which the autbor’s imagination is bound by that 
every-day exclamation : ‘‘ Those who live in glass houses 
shouldn't throw stones.” 

TristraM.—l. The conditions are, a fair amount of 
health, sufficient intelligence to pass the matriculation 
examination, and ability to pay for maintenance, for 
books, and the professional fees. These items vary with 
the locality, and can only be accurately ascertained by 
personal inquiry. 2. It is not unlawfal, but it is injudi- 
cious. 3. The “i” is long before the ‘‘co” or short 
before the “ck.” The word is derived primarily from 
the Latin, and may if you please signify a man who plays 
his little game in an artful way. 

Henry T.—There is an unnecessary tinge of melan- 
choly and an austere seriousness connected with your 

very laudable attempts which lead you somewhat away 
from that truthfulness to nature which it is so essential 
to cultivate in any ap to the sympathies and sensi- 
bilities of humanity. You could hardly expect the youth 
in your “ Day Dream” to be endowed with that caution 
and discretion upon which you set such high value. You 
might have pointed to other qualities, not inappropriate 
to an ardent spirit just bursting into life, which would 





have served him in good stead. Then, was it necessary 
to sing of ‘‘ Maggie's” beauty and decay all in one 
breath ? to expatiate on her matchless charms, and shortl 
after to remind us that they must “fade and wither” 
You could, we think, have conveyed the same truth in a 
less morbid strain. 

Gasritrer.—By an Act of Parliament passed in 1863 
gas-testing became compulsory in the City of London. 
The greatest amount of impurity that was to be tolerated 
with regard to ammonia was 5 grains in 100 cubic feet of 
gas. The slightest trace of fon entra hydrogen is 
considered as rendering the gas impure. Bisulphide of 
carbon and other sulphur compounds are tacitly per- 
mitted. The illuminating power of the gas is to be not 
less than equal to the light of 14 sperm candles for com- 
mon and 20 candles for cannel gas; the test candles 
being of sperm burning at the rate of 120 grains per hour. 

Onton.—The French Atlantic cable was successfully 
laid between Brest and St. Pierre in July, 1869. The 
total length, including auxiliary lines, was about 3,570 
nautical miles. The insulated core was covered with 
tanned jute and protected by galvanised iron wire exter- 
nally, each wire being first wound with strands of Manilla 
hemp saturated with tar. The heavy shore end weighed 
20 tons per mile, and an intermediate one 6 tons per mile. 
The conductor is a copper wire of seven strands, of 
which one forms a centre; round it the other six are 
wound. Thecentre wire was coated with “ Chatterton’s 
compound,” a melted mixture of tar and gutta-percha. 
The core of the deep-sea cable was of the following weight 
per mile—the duct p a lator, 400; the 
shallow section conductor weighed 107 and the iusulator 
150 pounds per mile respectively. The insulated core is 
larger than that of any submarine cable ting constructed, 
with the exception of the destroyed Malta and Alexan- 
dria cable. e tests for insulation were completely 
satisfactory, both during manufacture and laying, aud 
the cable got into commercial employment in August, 
1869, 





UNDER THE CLOUD, 


Weary of flesh and spirit, 
Tortured in heart and brain, 
I list to the croon of the wild east wind, 
And the drip of the sombre rain ; 
Deep down in the lush, sweet grasses, 
Under her sodden eaves, 
The patient violet waits the sun, 
In her low green house of leaves. 


And the eerie east wind, shrilling 
Over the lonely fells, 
Ruffles the plumes of the iy. 
And jangles her silver bells ; 
The red of the rose is hidden, 
The spice of the pausy shed— 
Dulled is the gloss of the ony ee ry gold, 
And the flame of the crocus dead! 


The roseate path of spring-time— 
The glory of morn, is crossed 
By a shadowy incompleteness— 
A sense of something lost: 
A joy that the sunshine, treading 
In the silver tracks of the rain, 
And blotting the gloom from the glad young earth, 
Shall bring me—never again ! : 
The life of the green things growing— 
The tumult and ecstasy 
That quicken the passionate zest of youth, 
Are never more for me ; 
And I turn from the changeful glory 
Of vernal cloud and sun, 
And cry, “Ah, when will the twilight fall, 
And the dreary day be done !” E. 


Z.26.—The Suez Canal was partially opened in 1869 
and was successfully completed and fully opened on the 
17th of November in the same yr It has a total length 
from Port Said to the end of the canal‘at Suez of 99 
miles. The total excavation at the end of 1868 amounted 
to 53,000,000 cubic metres, leaving 25,000,000 to be ex- 
cavated, or a total of 78,000,000 cubic metres. At the 
end of December, 1868, there were employed 8,213 work- 
men, 368 camels, 116 donkeys, 60 dredging machines, and 
22 inclined planes of railways. The largest daily loss of 
water by evaporation is estimated at, for the Bitter 
Lakes alone, about 250,000,000 cubic feet, to be supplied 
from the Red Sea, there being a greater tidal rise by four 
feet than in the Mediterranean. This enormous evapo- 
ration takes place from an area of about 100,900 acres of 
water surface. It is equal to an afhount of about five- 
eighths of an inch in depth over the whole surface. 
Comparing the evaporation with that usually obtained 
by coals in a good and well-managed steam boiler, the 
sun does an amount of evaporative work equal to 
10,000,000 horse-power daily on this surface—an enor- 
mous amount of motive force that at present cannot be 
utilised by man. Into 17 miles iu length of this canal 
310,000 cubic yards of fine sand are drifted annually that 
have to be removed by dredging. 


EvupxRosYne, medium height, fair, pretty, and musical. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, nice looking, and gen- 
tlemanly. 

X. Y. Z., twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., dark, and fond of home 
and ERT Respondent must be fair and good tem- 
pered. 

TrvuE TO THE Cork, dark, good tempered, loving, and 
domesticated, would like to meet with a middle-aged 
tradesman with a view to matrimony. 

Biancue, twenty-nine, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, wishes to meet with a respectable, dark, middle- 
aged man with a view to matrimony; he must be of a 
loving disposition, fond of home, and able to keep a wife. 

Laura, nineteen, dark hair and eyes, pretty, fond of 
home, has a true, faithful heart for one she could love, 
and is very handy with her needle. Respondent must 
be dark, steady, and respectable ; a tradesman preferred, 

Mania, twenty-four, medium height, light brown hair, 
hazel eyes, fair complexion, affectionate, and domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be tall, fair, and of a kind and 


affectionate disposition ; a sailor preferred, 


NELLIz, twenty, medium height, @avk hair and eyes, 
loving, domesticated, and would make a good wife Re. 
spondent must be about twenty-five; w kind, steady 
working-man preferred. 

Union Jack, twenty-five, 5ft. 6in., dark hair, hazel 
eyes, ina position in the Navy, would like to corre- 
spond with a good-looking young lady with fair hair, 
blue eyes, domesticated, and fond of home, with a view 
to matrimony. 

W. W., thirty-three, rather good looking, very good 
tempered, a clerk in a good situation, and would ea 
good husband. Respondent must be fair, of a cheerful 
disposition, and if she has alittle money to begin house. 
keeping all the better. 

F. W.P., eighteen, medium height, fair, light hair, 
light blue eyes, good tempered, and affectionate. Re- 
spondent should have dark hair and eyes, be good tem- 
pered, tolerably educated, affectionate, andin a fair posi- 
tion. 

Daisy, eighteen, medium height, dark brown hair, 
dark eyes, fair complexion, figure, loving, and 
merry. Respondent must be tall, dark, good looking, of 
good principle, and about three years her senior; a me- 
chanic preferred. 

P, R., twenty-four, 5ft. 6sin, dark blue eyes, loving, 
has a true heart for one that would love him, and is in 
the Navy. Respondent should be about 5ft. 3in., rather 
dark, able to manage her home, and love a sailor frow 
the bottom of her heart. 


Mary and Lovisa.—“ Mary,” a dressmaker, twenty- 
one, short, brown hair, dark gray eyes ; she would prefer 
a footman, dark. ‘‘ Louisa,” a milliner, seventeen, rather 
tall, light brown hair, blue eyes, and fair; would prefer 
a mechanic, dark. 

Two Frienps.—“ A. B.C.,” twenty-five, of a happy dis: 
position, loving, and domesticat “Dp. E: F.,” fair, 
good tempered, and domesticated ; would like to meet 
with a really true-hearted man. Respondents must be 
Satte loving, and fond of home; widowers not objected 

o. 


Lovety WI11, thirty-two, 5ft. 5in., fair, blue eyes, a 
widower with one child, and a petty officer in the Navy, 
would like a } rose to comfort him, as he is tired of 
single life. mdent should be about twenty-six, 
a domesticated, and fond of home; no objection to 
a widow. 


Rose and BLancue.—" Rose,” twenty, a brunette, fond 
of home and music, well educated, and domesticated 
* Blanche,” nineteen, tall, fair, golden brown hair, blue 
eyes, ladylike, and domesticated. Respondents must be 
about twenty-one, good looking, affectionate, and with 
moderate incomes. 

W. 8S. and J. M. (musicians in the Army).—‘“‘ W. S.,” 
thirty, 5ft. 9in., dark, dark curly hair, industrious, kind, 
loving, and would make a good husband. “J. M.,” 
thirty-one, 5ft. 9}in., fair complexion, brown hair, indus- 
trious, affectionate, and would make a good husband. Re- 
ro a must be industrious, loving, and domesti- 
cate 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : : 
Firme J1s Mast Rore is responded to by—“* Mabel,” 
twenty, dark, domesticated, good tempered, fond of 
home, and loves a sailor and children from the bottom 
of her heart. 
Po.ty by—“ Ben,” tall, graceful, and can play and 


sing. 

Junny by—“ Jasper,” 5ft.8in., in business, gentlemanly, 
and in a good position. 

Daisy by—‘* L. S.,” dark brown hair, good tempered, 
loving, and fond of home and children. 

Fanny J. by—“ Starboard Yardarm,” a sailor, twenty- 
three, fair complexion, gray eyes, light hair, affectionate, 
and would make a good husband. 

Potty by—“ Jib and Staysail Jack,” twenty-one, dark 
complexion, hazel eyes, and a loving heart ; and—‘ Jim 
Buntline,” twenty, 5ft. 5in., hazel eyes, brown hair, dark 
complexion, and very loving. 

Susy by—‘‘ Studdingsail Jack,” twenty-one, 5ft. 4in., 
blue eyes, brown hair, dark complexion, loving, and a 
steady young man; and—‘‘ Deck Stopper,” twenty-one, 
5ft. 9in., dark complexion, hazel eyes, and would make a 
good and loving husband. 

WIitiiam PLovueuMan by—“ Annie D.,” 5ft. 5in-, fair 
complexion, good tempered, thinks she possesses the 
qualities required, wishes very much to go to America, 
and thinks she could love him dearly ;—‘ Lonely Polly,” 
tall and good tempered ;—“ Jane,” who answers to the 
description given by him, and would like nothing better 
than to go to America ;—‘ Eunice,” twenty-two, dark 
hair and eyes, good looking, has been brought up by 
pious friends, would make a loving little wife, and 
would like to go to America ; and—" Ellen,” twenty-six, 
medium height, hazel eyes, brown hair, considered very 
good looking, of a loving and pious nature, a dress and 
mantle maker, would heartily embrace the opportunity 
of going to America, and would be found a good help- 
mate in raising a farm. 
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COLLAR, SLEEVE, EDGINGS 
IN APPLIQUE AND EMBROIDERY, TATTING 
AND CROCHET, KNITTED PURSE, &c., &e. 


COLLAR AND SLEEVE.—Nos. 1, 6, & 7. 
(Evans’s Embroidery Cotton.) 
Five linen is the material employed for. this collar. 
It is edged with lace, which is shown of the actual 


CoLLaRr.—No. 1. 


size in illustration 7. Finish off the upper part of 
the lace of both sleeves and collar with lace stitch in 
guipure thread, 


EDGING IN APPLIQUE AND EMBROIDERY. 
Nos. 2 & 8. 

Fancy trays and small baskets would be much 

improved by the edging we are about to describe. 

Itis remarkable from its simplicity. Cut in white 


APPLIQUE AND EMBROIDERY EpGinG.—No. 2. 


and coloured cotton alternately scallops or vandykes, 
and with liquid gum arabic apply them according to 
the illustration. 


IMITATION LACE.—No. 3. 
(Evans's Boar’s Head Cotton.) 
THE lace shown by illustration No. 3 may be used 
for various purposes; if for sheets or pillow-cases 
coarser cotton must be employed. For ladies’ under 


EpGINnG In TATTING AND CRocHET.—No. 3. 


garments thread would be preferable, and the tatting 
would be carried on with a small shuttle. 


KNITTED PURSE.—Nos. 4 & 5. 

Rep silk braid is the material employed for this 
purse; white crystal beads ornament it. For the 
under part set on 85 stitches. Use middling-sized 
Steel knitting needles, and, working in a circle, exe- 


— 
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1st round.—1 right, wind 1, advance 1 bead. 

In the next round knit off the wound thread in 
front of the bead, which thus remains behind the 
stitch that has been knitted off ; 4 right (drawn over). 
Here raise 1 st, knit off 1 st, and draw the first over 
the last, 8 right, 2 left. 
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PATTERN OF KNITTED PuRsE.—No. 4. 


2nd round.—2 right, wound; 4 right, drawn over ; 
7 right, 2 left. 

8rd round.—3 right, wound ; 4 right, drawn over ; 
6 right, 2 left. 
. = round.—4 wound; 4 right, drawn over; 5 right, 

eft. 


KniTTep Pursz.—No. 5. 


5th round.—5 right, wound; 4 right, drawn over; 

4 right, 2 left. 

6th round.—6 right, wound ; 4 right, 

8 right, 2 left. 

7th round.—7 right, wound; 4 ri 

2 right, 2 left. 

. = round.—9 right, wound; 4 right, drawn over ; 
=) 

Repeat these eight rounds five times. 


n over; 


rawn over; 


SLEEVE.—No. 6. 


The design of the middle part of the purse is as 
follows, consisting of 2 rounds: 

1st round.—2 right, wound, drawn over, 2 left. 
2nd round.—Take off (2 stitches knitted together) 
wound, 2 right, 2 left. 

After twice repeating these rounds knit the open 





Cute the following rounds: 


part, which consists of 20 similar double rounds. 


LACE FOR TRIMMING LINEN.—No. 
(Evans's Boar’s Head Cotton.) 

Work this tatted trimming with two threads. 

For the width (which must decide the number of the 

stitches) the purpose for which the lace is destined 

must be considered. The scallops, which produce 


such an elegant finish, must be worked with the 
greatest regularity. 





———= 


9. 





FASHIONS. 
THE Suort-Sacavz Surtr.—The loose slashed 





TRIMMING oF COLLAR AND SLEEVE.—No. 7. 


sacque or paletot of last season is still worn, but its 
popularity is waning before a preference for garments 
with basque backs. The new design has a loose front 
and an eusy yet close-fitting back, slashed to the belt 
in the centre to allow room for the tournure. A belt 
under the basque fastens beneath the front and holds 
the back in place. The Marie Antoinette collar and 
flowing sleeves of this jacket are exceedingly pretty 
for summer wear. The suit has the sacque and 
overskirt of cashmere trimmed with folds and guipure 


APPLIQUE AND EMBROIDERY EpGina.—No. 8. 


lace, and a silk underskirt ornamented by three folds 
and a broad kilt pleating. This suit may be made of 
summer poplin, goat’s-hair, or any soft woollen stuff, 
over a silk skirt of the same colour, or the entire 
garment may be made of the same material. The 
simple style of this costume renders it also appro- 
priate for mourning, and for the same reason it is 
adopted for piqué, linens, satins, jeans, and other 
washable goods, as it may be easily done up. ‘The 
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“tis 
Epeine in Tatrinc AND CrocHet.—No. 9. 


overskirt of this suit, called the Watteau skirt, has a 
short, graceful aprov, with the wrinkled front now 
considered stylish. To keep this apron in place a 
tape is fastened to the second side seams, and tied 
behind under the skirt. The widths at the back of 
the apron are not draped, but bang straight, with a 
broad Watteau fold or pleat in the centre, and many 





smaller ones on eacliside. A seam down the centre 
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of the broad fold would not look well, therefore a full 
width must be placed in the centre, with narrower 
gored widths on the side. 





THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

Lena Ricnt clutched the two writings eagerly, 
muttering to herself: 

“The other secret I will sell to Sir Edred, if he 
has escaped from the forest—the secret that he is the 
elder son of Prince Egbert the Bold, and therefore 
Grand Duke of Zurichbold.” 

“My lord,” she said, aloud, “those to whom I 
confided the concealment of your infant son were 
a man and his wife, Johannes and Ernesta Volt. 
They lived not far from the outskirts of the city of 
Prague, and were wool-combers. They live there 
still, or did a few months ago. After I learned that 
they had sold the child, and could not give me the 
name of the man to whom they had sold it, I fled to 
France. I led a wild and wandering life for years, 
often being in the camps. Some months ago | re- 
turned to Prague, and, finding Volt and his wife, was 
told by them that they had learned the name of the 
man to whom they had sold the child. The name of 
that man was and is Sir Edred Van De Veer, the 
diamond merchant of Prague.” 

On hearing this name the three nobles started with 
surprise, and Count Charles exclaimed : 

“Ts the child that lad of whom the letters of my 
daughter have often spoken? My daughter is the 
wife of Sir Edred Van De Veer, and she calls the 
boy by the name of Emest.”’ 

“The boy known by the name of Ernest Van De 
Veer,” replied Lena, with emphasis, “ is Prince Eg- 
bert, the son of Prince Eustace.” 

“ Great Heaven!” cried the prince, pale and trem- 
bling ; ‘‘ and ’tis rumoured that Sir Edred and all his 
family have fallen into the hands of the Riders—nay, 
that all have been put to death !” 

The last exclamation of Prince Eustace did not sur- 
prise Lena Richt, who of course believed that the 
rumour of which he spoke had sprung from incidents 
in which she had been concerned. 

Prince Eustace turned to Sir David and Count 
Charlts, saying: 

“J will speak with this woman alone, gentlemen. 
See that the preparations for an invasion of the forest 
and the extirpation of its hordes of marauders be 
hastened earnestly. Also that couriers be despatched 
immediately to Zweibrudden and to Prague, and also 
to Sparburg, for information of all that may pertain 
to the movements and situation of Sir Edred Van De 
Veer and bis family.” 

Sir David and Count Charles withdrew, for the tone 
of the prince was imperative. 

When alone with the prince, Lena said, quickly : 

“Take care, Prince Eustace, that in recovering the 
boy you do not lose Zurichbold. If the rumour that 
Sir Edred is dead be true, rejoice.” 

“You mean tointimatethat my lost brother, Prince 
Egbert Richard, lives, isa prisoner, and that Sir Edred 
is in some way concerned in the matter ?” asked the 
prince, gravely. 

“ My secret is for sale, either to your highness or 
to one who may pay high for it,” replied Lena, 
bluntly. 

“ Your price, woman ?” 

“A prince should be willing to pay as much to be 
secure upon his throne as he would for a chance to 
regain a lost son.” 

“If your secret is so valuable, you. shall. be paid 
your price, woman. I will willingly give ten thou- 
sand ducats to be able to release my brother from 
prison, if it can be proved to me that my brother 
lives.” 

Lena Richt then related to Prince Eustace all that 
she had learned and suspected while she was in the 
cataract cavern, concluding by saying : 

“ From the scar which I saw upon the bosom of Sir 
Fritz, I have no doubt that Lady Sada or he attempted 
to produce something that should pass for the Alten- 
burg birth-mark, with the design to foist Sir Fritz 
upon the world as the lost Prince Egbert Richard. I 
jiave never seen ‘ Baron Hermann’s Seal’ upon the 
breast of Sir Edred, but from what Janet said I have 
no doubt that it is there.”’ 

Prince Eustace was much amazed by the story 
she told, and at once summoned Sir David to his pre- 
sence. 

Sir David having appeared, Lena repeated. the tale 
to him. Lena Richt, now greatly exhausted and 
feverish almost to delirium, was confided to the care 
of Esther Warmley and Ida Le Clair, with strict 
orders that no one should be allowed to approach her, 
und that great care should be taken that nothing of 
what she might say should be heard. 











Sir David and the prince then conferred seriously 
together in the private audience chamber, and, after 
much discussion, Sir David said: 

“ My lord, after having weighed all that was said 
by Lena Richt, I have little doubt that the babe 
which I purchased of the man and woman. at the 
‘Tron Hand’ inn is the child of Lady Van De Veer. 
The child with the Altenburg birth-mark must be,as 
I have repeatedly said, an Altenburg. If Sir Edred 
have that mark, he must be an Altenburg of your 
mother’s blood. I know that she has been the mother 
of but three children—your lost elder brother, your- 
self, and one that died young. The reputed age of 
Sir Edred tallies with what would be that of your 
brother were he alive now. If what Lena Richt has 
told us be true, we have great reason to believe that 
the babe we call Princess Isabelle is the child of Sir 
Edred and Lady Van De Veer, and if Sir Edred is 
or was your long-lost brother, Prince Egbert Richard, 
then indeed is the babe of the ‘Iron Hand’ inn 
heiress of Zurichbold. Now, if all these surmises 
can be proved to be the truth, are you willing to re- 
sign the sovergignty of Zurichbold?” 

“You should know me too well, Orleton, tc ask 
me that question. Eustace Van Altenburg, I trust, 
can do his duty,” replied the upright prince. 

“And your wife? You forget her.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the prince, staring at his friend. 

“Dare you tell her that the child she adores is not 
hers ?” 

“ Yes, if I can recover our lost Egbert, the boy 
Ernest—that is, if he be our lost boy. With him to 
love—so noble a boy as that woman described— 
would not Princess Agnes be almost callous to the 
shock of learning that the babe is not hers?” 

At this moment Count Charles entered the room 
hastily and unannounced, saying: 

* Eustace, my dear nephew, Sir Edred Van De 
Veer, with his family—my daugliter and the, boy 
Ernest—has just arrived, after escaping from the 
forest. My daughter is now with her mother, and 
Sir Edred and his son—as he calls the boy Ernest— 
have been consigned by the steward of the castle to 
the care of attendants, for food and fresh raiment, for 
all are travel-worn and soiled. I greeted Sir Edred 
cordially as my esteemed son-in-law, and he begged 
me to say to you that he would crave a presentation 
to you as soon as he has refreshed himself and had 
change of raiment. I have placed my wardrobe at 
his disposal. A noble man in person he is——” 

“ And the boy Ernest?” interrupted the prince. 

“One moment,” said the count, who seomed greatly 
agitated. “Until this day I have never seen Sir 
Edred Van De Veer, though he is my daughter’s hus- 
baad. So marvellous # resem he bears, in form 
and face and yoice, to bim who was my sister’s hus 
bind—I mean Prince Egbert the Bold, your father, 
Eustace—that I could scarce refrain from speaking 
of it. I marked, too, that he carried on his thigh the 
‘ Silver Hilt of Zurichbold,’ the ancient relic lost 
many years ago by Egbert the Bold———” 

“And to which this rhyming prophecy is attached 
by tradition,” broke in Sir David as he exchanged 
glances with Prince Eustace: 

** * When the hand of a knight, 
By charcoal’s reddening light, 
The Silver Hilt doth clasp, 
Shall throne of Zurichbold, 
With all its rights of old, 
Soon fall into his grasp.’ 
Rude enough, yet not impossible. Sit down, Count 
Charles, for you have not heard the second secret, of 
which the woman spoke,” . 

“Tell me of the boy,” demanded Prince Eustace 
of his uncle, eagerly. 

“If ever eye and face and bearing spoke, hia de- 
clare that he is an Altenburg and Karldenburg com- 
bined. I regarded the lad keenly,” replied Count 
Charles. 

Prince Eustace was visibly agitated on hearing 
these words, and Sir David whispered : 

“Be calm, for the boy may indeed be the son of 
Sir Edred. ‘The woman may have spoken falsely or 
erred. Let me relate to the count the strange story 
told to us.” 

“ As you please, Orleton; but my mind can regard 
nothing carefully now, nor until I shall have seen 
the boy Ernest. I put no great faith in the woman’s 
story about what she heard in the cataract cavern— 
if there be any such cavern.” 

“ Ay, ’twill be harder to shake a sovereign prince 
from his throne than to convince a yearning. father 
that his son isfound. But listen, Count Charles,” 
said Sir David, who then repeated % the uncle of 
the prince the story of Lena’s captivity in the 
cavern. 

“ This ig a very grave affair,” remarked the count, 
when he had heard all. “When Sir Edred corre- 
sponded with me less than two years ago in regard 
to his marriage with my daughter he, stated that he 
was of honourable, though not of noble descent, his 
father being Joam Van De Veer of Prague—now iu 











captivity among the Infidels. He boasted not of his 
riches, yet-let me know that there was scarcely a king 
in Europe of greater wealth than himself, and that he 
had become so with but one purpose in view, and that 
was to effect the liberation of his father. Whoever Sir 
Edred may be, I have no doubt he firmly believes him- 
self to be the son of Joam Van De Veer, formerly a 
rich diamond: merchant of Prague. Joam Van De 
Veer was here in Zurichbold Castle at about the very 
time when Lady Sada Probstar disappeared with 
your infant brother, Egbert Richard. He was a small 
man, thin-faced, blue-eyed, red-haired, and flaxen 
beard.” 

“T remember him well,” said Sir David. 

“This man, Sir Edred,” continued the count, “is 
of even more powerful frame than you, Eustace—as 
large as three such men as Joam Van De Veer was, 
Sir Edred’s beard and hair and eyes are black. His 
voice is deep, rich, and powerful like your own, Eus- 
tace, and such as was your father’s.” 

“ And the voice of Joam Vaw De Veer was as pip- 
ing and thin as that of a woman,” remarked Sir 
David. . But let us not press this matter at pre- 
sent——’ 

* No—not until I shall have had an interview with 
Sir Edred ” began the prince. 

But at that moment the chamberlain entered and 
said: 

“My lord, an old acquaintance of your father, 
journeying towards Prague, and falling ill by the 
way, has been brought on a litter to Zurichbold 
Castle by his attendants. He craves the attendance 
of Sir David Orleton, in whose medical skill he pro- 
fesses great confidence.” 

“The hospitality of Zurichbold is ever free, 
especially to those in distress,” replied the prince, 
“See that every attention be given to this traveller, 
and tell him that Sir David Orleton will be with him 
presently.” 

“ Did he give his name?” asked Sir David. 

“ He did—Joam Van De Veer, of Prague.” 

The three nobles uttered cries of surprise. 

“TI will goto him at once,” said Sir David. “I 
trust his illness is not serious, though he must be 
well advanced in years. I will try to see Sir Edred 
and the boy also, my lord. Pray be calm and patient 
until my return.” 

So saying, Sir David and the chamberlain with- 
drew. 

The prince and his uncle awaited impatiently the 
return of Sir David. But nearly three hours had 
passed when the latter returned. 

Sir David's face was very grave, yet there was a 
sparkle of pleasure in his eyes as he returned to tlio 
audience chamber with our young friend Ernest cling- 
ing to his hand. 

‘There were traces of tears in the handsome boy’s 
eyes, and their keen, intelligent glances flashed 
eagerly from face to face as he looked at the count 
and the prince, while Sir David led him forward. 

He was clad in o rich court garb, which belonged 
to one of the youngest pages of Princess Agnes, and 
looked exceedingly beautiful, though the traces of 
recent great excitement were very plain upon his 
expressive face. 

“My boy,” said Sir David as he made a gesture 
towards the nobles to hold them silent, “ Sir Edred 
has just told you that you are uot his son. There, 
be a man! do not weep! Let us all be men!” added 
Sir David, with a sharp glance at the prince, who 
was ready to spring forward. 

“Oh,” said Ernest, in asad and tremulous tone, 
while he brushed away a tear, “itis very hard tobe 
convinced that my father—that Sir Edred is not my 
father—I love him so much, and he loves me, If he 
had not with his own lips told me——” 

But here the voice of the great-hearted child failed 
him, and, turning his face aside, he wept bitterly. 

Sir David, still grave and stern, made a gesture to 
the prince, and said : 

“Yes, we must believe'Sir Bdred, who has told me, 
and you too, my lad, that he bought you, when you 
werea babe, from a maw named Johannes Volt, whose 
wife was named Ernesta. They lived near Prague, 
and called you Ernest, the name Sir Edred has always 
applied to you. ‘Then I looked upon your bosom.and 
found there a birth-mark we call ‘Baron Hermann's 
Seal.’ Then I told you I wonld lead you into the 
presence of two noble gentlemen, one a count and the 
other @ prince, and that oneof the two was certainly, 
in my belief, your father. Here are the gentlemen, 
my boy; now which, think you, is your father!” 

“He who so much resembles my—I mean Sir 
Edred!” cried Ernest, his. eyes rejecting the stern, 
calm, and haughty face of. the count, and flashing. 
eagerly upon the nobler,_mora. generous features of 
the prince. 

“Right, boy!” exclaimed. Sir David, clapping his 
hands. ‘He who was the Prince of Zurichbold is 
your father!” 

Priuce Eustace did not heed the form of words 
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used by Sir David, but springing forward, eagerly 
clasped the handsome boy in his arms, exclaming : 
“My son! my own! my lost Egber® thou hast 
thy mother’s face! Heaven: bless thee!” 
(To be continued.) 


FACETI2ZA. 


To CricKETERS.—What would you give a thirsty 
batsman? Why, a full pitcher.—Punch. 

“Post Natus.”—Grandpapa: “Get you a com: 
mission before the purchase system is abolished ? 
Certainly not, sir. You'll have to make your way 
just as your father and I have done.”—Punch, 

A Hering Hanp WanteD.—As a rule we dis- 
approve of corporal punishment, but at this season 
of the year we should not be sorry if every poor 
child could get a good blow inthe fresh air.—Pwnch. 

“So you are going to keep a school?” said a 
young lady to her maiden aunt. “ Well, for my 
part, sooner than do that, I would marry a widower 
with nine children.” ‘I would prefer that myself,” 
was the quiet reply ; “ but where is the widower ?” 

SoLvine a Dir¥icutty.—* You here, Jenkins! 
How the deuce did you find your way out?” “ Find 
my way out? Out of where? What do you mean ?” 
“Why, the last I saw of you, you were lost—in 
slumber.” “ Oh—ah; well, I rode out on a night 
mare!” 

Tue Fruit MArxet.—In the time of Lonis 
Philippe, it was a oe of about “‘ the Pear not 
being ripe yet.” + we suppose this coming sum- 
mer (if ever it does come ?) will prove what kind of 
a show will be made this year with the Orleans 
Plum.—Punch. 

QUITE ANOTHER THING. 

Major Blazer: ‘But you won’t object to your 
daughters coming to our races, Mrs. Hoodwink? 
Quite a private affair, and close at home.” 

Mrs. Hoodwink: “Ah! that is it, major. I 
should not mind so much if it were not in their own 
neighbourhood !”—Punch. 

Wits Compliments TO HAWARDEN CasTLE.— 
A Welsh grammarian sends usa conundrum. Asa 
Scotch lady said of a sermon, ‘“‘ Wad we hae the 
presumption to understand it?” Itis this. Why 
is Mr. Gladstone like a Welsh apposition pronoun ? 
“Because when he is marked by emphasis he re- 
tains his radical and strong form.” —Punch. 

PoRTABLE PILLOW.—Amongst the particulars of 
“Fashions for June” Le Follet specifies “ Hair 
rolled back over a cushion.” Your cushion to its 
right use—but is that forthe head? A cushion at 
the poll in addition to a chignon would, one imagines, 
seriously augment top-heaviness; though, to be 
sure, it might serve to fooak a fall. Buta cushion 
so situated is a misnomer—call it a pillow.—Punch. 

GOOD RESOLUTION. 
an telegram from Paris, the other day, we learned 
at :— 

“The Académie Francaise resumed its sittings 
yesterday ; its Dictionary will appear this year.” 

Is it true that the French Academy has deter- 
mined to obliterate from its forthcoming Dictionary 
the word “* Gloire ?”—Punch. 

FUIT. 

Mr. Lucraft’s name is signed to a document, 
emanating from the International Association 
Council, and defending the murder of the Arch. 
bishop of Paris, and the arsons. 

» — Lucraft is a member of the London School 
oard, 

We do not follow up the subject, as the next 
meeting of the School Board will have taken place 
before we publish, and we may fall under the cen- 
sure of the grammatical department of that tribunal 
for using (as in the above second paragraph) the 
verb in the present, instead of in the preterite.— 
Punch, 

“ Can you draw at all, young man ?” asked Uncle 
Pephen of an applicant for private instruction. 
“Oh, yes, considerable,” replied the candidate. 
“At ten years of age I could draw beer; at twelve, 
a truck loaded with cabbage ; at fifteen, a-prize in a 
lottery ; at seventeen, an inference ; and at twenty, 
a bill of exchange. If I were an actor, I reckon I 
could draw the largest kind of a house; but I’m 
going to be a teacher, and shall have to be content 
With drawing a salary, the bigger the better.” 

Well, you may draw up a chair and sit down,” 
said Uncle Raphael ; “you'll do for a beginner.” 

THE rigid observance of old English rules in the 
South Carolina courts, and a neglect of the same on 
the part of Mr. Petigrue, gave rise to the following 

assage: “Mr. Petigrue,” said judge, “you 
lave on a light coat. You can’tispeak.” Petigrue 
replied: “May it please the bench, I 
strictly to the law. Let me illustrate—The law says 
that the barrister shall wear a black gown and coat, 
and your honour thinks that mean a black coat?’ 

Yes,” said the judge, ‘ Well, the law also says 





the sheriff shall wear acocked hat and sword: Does 
your honour hold that the sword must be cocked as 
well as the hat?” He was permitted to go on. 

An AcuTE Hrsernran.—A short time ago a lady 
and gentleman were married very quietly in the 
country, and proceeded in their carriage to spend 
the honeymoon among the Cumberland Lakes, the 
gentleman giving strict orders to his Irish footman 
on no account to state to inquirers that they were 
newly married. When leaving the first inn on the 
road, the happy couple were much astonished and 
pristiog, Sp tne geadiedaals epthagicnne qpaieiatiag. 
pointi ntleman, mysteriously exclaiming, 
“That’s him! that’s the man!’’ On reaching the 
next stage, the indignant master told his servant he 
had divulged what he impressed. upon him as a 
secret, and that he had-told the. servants at the last 
inn they were a newly-married couple.. ‘‘ Shure an’ 
it’s not thrue, yer honour,”’ replied the servant ; 
“I tould the whole kit that yer honour and yer 
honour’s lady (Heaven bless her!) wouldn’t be mar- 
ried yet fora fortnight!” 








A LOVE LIFE. 


I woorp my love when we both were young— 
Wooed her gaily, with smile and song ; 
She merrily laughed at the strains I sung, 
Answering sagely that life was long, 
And love but a wave of its restless sea, 
Altered or lost.at the wind’s decree, 
She gathered flowers in her bright young morn, 
Plenteous blossoms, of mi hue, 
And half in pity, and half in scorn, 
Lifted the fairest for me to view, 
And sung “ How foolish my heart would be, 
To leave these beauties and go with thee !” 
All alone we journeyed for years, 
All alone through the spring-time days, 
Till youth passed by with its smiles and tears, 
~ And summer entered our different ways; 
The youth had risen to man's degree, 
The maid was woman, and both were free 


The flowers still bloomed ; but their beauty 
seeme 

Only to burden the slender frame. 

This was my'fancy ; I must have dreamed, 

For still she answered me just the same: 

“* My path is sunny, my life is free, 
I may not alter my course for thee.” 
So on our separate ways we sped, 

Living the lives we lived before, 
Till autumn the summer had softly wed, 

And over the mountain, and over the moor, 
With a —T sigh, less of care than glee, 
Floated their first- merrily. 

With warning whistle, the thoughtless sprite 

Seized her blossoms and rushed away ; 

The golden beams that had charmed her sight 
a in cl ot on me gray ; 
e wind surged ike! a trou sea, 
She stood alone on the-dreary lea, 
I opened my arms, and—she came to me! 
R. W. E. 








GEMS. 


Lirsz is a sleep. Old men are those who have 

slept the — only begin to waken when 
it is time to die. 
He that lives in perpetual suspicion, lives the life 
of a sentinel never relieved, whose business it is to 
look ont for and expect an enemy, which is an evil 
not very far short of perishing by him. 

THERE is nothing like beginning life with settled 
economical principles. Extravagance is a habit 
easily contracted, and goes on increasing as a snow- 
ball does in volume when rolling down hill. The 
slang phrase ‘“‘ Go it while you’re young ’’ has been 
the ruin of thousands. 

Ir is averse to talent to be consorted and trained 
up with inferior minds, or inferior companions, how- 


te out 3 8 nor — ot taetee an 
i out with the common are de- 
stined for the collar and the yoke. 

A man who is allowed to grow up with his mind 
entirely neglected has inflicted upon hima grievous 
wrong. He is cut off from the sweetest and noblest 
sources of happiness; and even if he is segepted 
simply as an agent for the production of wealth, he 
is ignorance comparatively useless and in- 
efficient. Crime and improvidence, which inevitably 

roduce destitution, are, in a great degree, caused 
y ignorance. 








Nor ro sz Neguecrep.—The magnificent collec- 
tions of the Louvre, at least the nobler portions of 
them, including, best of all, the pictures cf the 





greatest masters of painting, are at Brest, within a 


ever high they may rank. The foal of the racer di 





few hours’ steaming of Southampton. Are they 
likely to be replaced in Paris for some little time to 
come? Could they.not be beggedasa glorious loan 
to England, and shown, say, at South Kensington, 
where there are huge galleries filled, for the most 
part, with pictures which, however estimable, have 
been seen before, and could be shown again at any 
convenient date ? 








STATISTICS. 


THE DisTRIBUTION og Lanp IN. ENGLAND.— 
Some statistics on the distribution of land in Eng- 
land at different periods have an interest in connec- 
tion with the general discussion. According to the 
census of 1861 there were 35,000 landed proprietors, 
in a population of some 20,000,000. At the Conquest 
there were probably 50,000 proprietors, in a popula- 
tion estimated at from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000. Domes- 
day Book gives. the number of the former as 45,706, 
but the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and part of Lancashire were not in- 
cluded in the returns. At the Revolution of 1688, 


Gregory King—an authority acknowledged by Lord 





y the population at 5,590,000, 
which was a little over what it appeared in the poll- 
tax returns. His conelusions are t! 1s epitomised : 
Excluding from consideration 16U temporal peers, 
26 spiritual peers, 800 baronets, 600 knights, 3,000 
esquires, and 12,000 gentlemen, he puts down the 
freeholders at 160,000; that is, 40,000 of the better 
and 120,000 of the poorer sort. We may safely add 
10,000 from the classes: previously named, raising 
the whole number to 170,000. Accepting these 
figures as at all events approximately correct, we 
find that the landed proprietors of this country are 
fewer by some 10,000 than they were 800 years ago, 
when population was at most one-fifteenth of 
what it now is, and fewer by some 135,000 than they 
were 200 years ago, when the population was at 
most a fourth of what it now is. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


CANADA is to issue postal cards this month. 

Iris believed the Communists have secret presses 
at work in Paris. 

Ir is stated that the French manufacturers will 
be able to turn out 500,000 rifles a-year. 

Brirtisu officers are by order excluded from tho 
rman rds and arsenals. 

Ir is said . Lowe intends to reintroduce one- 
pound notes in England. 

Two white skylarks have been captured at Chew 


Magna. 

Her Majesty will go to Scotland about the usual 
time in August. 

Tue Prince and Princess Christian will spend the 
winter abroad, on account of the delicate state of 
the health of the Princess. ; 

CoLongeL Muckuw has iavented an instrament to 
open letters, by means of which one hundred per 
minute can be easily ont. 

Tue Princess Louisa Marchioness of Lorne and 

the Marquis of Lorne will stay at Argyll Lodge, 
Kensington, unt.1 they take their deparcure fer Seot- 
lani. 
Tue War Minister, it is announced, has sanc- 
tioned the marching of regiments of militia in Ire- 
land for brigade purposes when the cost docs not 
exceed 100/. per regiment. 

THE report that has been going the rounds of the 
gift of Baron Rothschild of 1,000/. and an annuity 
of 2001. a-year to the jockey who won the Derby for 
him, is said to be unfounded. 

NEWHAVEN boasts of a horse-chestnut tree that 
blossoms on one side only one year, on the other 
side the next year, for six successive years, and then 
interrupts the regularity by blossoming all over on 
the seventh year. 

Tr is stated that, in accordance with the Hellenic 
law, all Greek subjects who had fought in France 
were imprisoned on their return home, and that sub- 
sequently King George exercised his right of par- 


on. 

Ir isstated that the Paris police have received 
nearly 400,000 anonymous denunciations of alleged 
Communists. The number of Communists killed, 
wounded, or captured, is estimated roughly at 


100,000. 

ANOTHER company is to be added to the number 
now in operation in New South Wales. The Sydney 
Meat Preserving Company will be prepared to ecom- 
mence in about three months, and their works are 
being constructed so as to permit of 1,000 sheep 
being tinned in one day. 4 

A movEemeENT is on foot to establish a great race 
meeting annually in the Phoonix Park, Dublin. A 
wealthy citizen, Sir John Arnott, has proposed to 
advance 10,0001. to meet the preliminary expenses. 
The consent of the Government is sought to an ap- 
propriation of a portion of the park for the pur- 
pose of erecting standhouses. 
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Chen Jovous Popes were Ours. 


Words by W. OGILVIE, Esq. BALLAD. 


Music by FRED MORTON. 
espres, 
Voice, 


Go deck thybrow and wreath _ thy hair, But 
let spark - linggems and ru - bies grow, A- 
Andante. nr 


FSP 


ba-nish’d be the So 


of - ten twin’d in 
- round each ra - ven 


- landsthere, When joy - ous hopes were 
To matchthy love- li - 


ger 
And O- rient pearls and dia - monds glow, 


bud - ding beauties would 


re- call A - gain love's fleet - ing beam, 
ba - nish’d be the 


And weaveonce more with ma - gic spell That 
hum - ble flowers, Their leaf - less em - blems_ tell The bro-ken faith of happier hours. For - 


colla parte. 


too de - lu - sive 


dream. Go deck thy brow, and braid thy hair, 
- bear!Wakenot the 7 


But ba-nish’d be the 
spell. Go deck __ thy brow, &e. 


flowers...... 


o 


ad lib. 


of - ten twin’d in gar - landsthere, When joy - ous hopes were ours... 


io “on 


colla voce, 


Let sparkling gems and rubies grow But banish’d be the humble flowers, 
Around each raven tress, Their leafless emblems tell 
And Orient pearls and diamonds glow, The broken faith of happicr hours. 
To match thy loveliness ; Forbear! Wake not the spell. 
Go wreath thy hair, &c. 
Lonpon; Published by Sipyry A. Burra, 324, Strand. 
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